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IHR WORK DONE BY CONGRESS. 


publican Rome, 
was deemed in imminent danger, and which his- 
President of the United States has, in effect, 


deen ereatell Dictator, with almost supreme pow- 
er over liberty, property, and life—a power near- 


| enroliment under this Act; and as it is quite 
under 


{ 


ODE TU THE PEECE-MAKEBS, 


vn CARRY THARE OLIVE BRANCHES | 
Win THE HART OV THE SAOUTH. 

rr up yure “olive branches!"—git lots-ov 

es may, 

Go daoun Seouth, es farst es ya kan go, and drop 
‘em awl the way; 

And then kum back and tell us jest what the 
rebbels say ! | 


a grin, | 
Lick up the dust before thare feet — tell em yu 


tha 


Tell em yu're glad when men like Ellsworth die 
—thay air awi fire and froth, 


. Reddy tu fle ribbelliun daoun, while yu was awl-| 
ways lawth— 
’ Ef yu've got tu go fur warfare, yu hed ruther 


the North! | 
Tell em yu're awl peece-makers (far thet thare’s 


Thet 5 s longing far the time tu kum when yu 
gee Freedum dying. 


Tell em the infurnal reguns air a useless insti- | $550,000, 


tushun, 
Cal’lated tu keep party lines from kummin in 
| kollushun !— 
Tu'd ruther Satan shood go loose, and help on 
the konfushun. 
Tell em the old Dimmockrassy ain't sich es yu 
Thet awl Republikans tu-day air fools withaout 
disgise ; 
And t takes sich men es yu be tu pull wool over 
thare eyes. | 3 
eppitaf, awlreddy rit by 
ame: 
“Here lies the dust ov traitors, who glorid in 
thare shame ; A 
“hare father’s name is Satan, and Legion was 
thare name.“ 
Cuanrity Grimes. 
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HE Thirty-seventh Congress of the United 
States 88 having, in the short | 
session which 


whole, are equivalent to the step which, in re- 
was taken whenever the state 


tory calls the appointment of a Dictator. The 


| and as irresponsible as that which 
is wielded by the Emperors of Russia, France, 
To succeed in a 
strong central 


The 
Mr. Lincoln dictatorial consist, 1st, of 


{ the Consoription Act; 2d, of the Finance meas- 


for three years or the war. The only emp- 
| tions are the President and Vice-President, and 
one adult male in each family where there are 
aged parents or infant children dependent on 
the labor of their adult relative for 

| The entire body of the militia, as thus enrolled, 
is to be divided into two classes: 1st, persons 
between 20 and 35, whether married or single, 
and persons between 35 and 45 if unmarried ; 
and 2d, married men between 35 and 45. It is 
“ presumed that the latter class will not be called 


in the field, some 3,500,000 men liable to 


a 


standand when the time of the nine months’ men 


disloyal 
journale—that our armies would melt away in 
the spring will be thoroughly defeated. Under 
this Act the President may keep a million 
men in the field without difficulty. 
No allusion is made in the Act to the enlist- 


‘ment of negroes. Other laws are held to cover 


the ease, and to clothe the President with ample 
power to enrol] and arm negroes in any part of 
theeountry. Under these laws General Hunter 
has a brigade, at least, of negro troops nt Port 
Royal; General Banks has several colored regi- 
ments at New Orleans and Baton Rouge; Gen- 
eral Grant has quite a considerable negro force 
at Vicksburg, and General 


presume 
shall have 100, 000 of them armed, equipped, 


| Bo denying 


The second of the measures which have been 


variably depreciates 
This is one of the evils which are usually in- 


volved by great wars, and which are inseparable | 


Chase’s Bank Act—transfers the entire control 


of the bank currency of the country to the Gen- 


eral Government. This Act empowers any in- 
dividual or corporation to bank on the basis of 
Government securities, and to issue currency, 
based on the deposit of such securities, to with- 
in ten per cent. of their market value. It is not 


control of the State troops out of the hands of 
and individuals 


177 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND THE ADMINISTRATION. 
We read a good deal in these days of supporting 
the and opp<eing administration. 


We are told with 


thinks that the 
Administration assumes doubtful powers. But if 
he withdraws from its support, and attempts to 
maintain a politieal agitation for purpose of 
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F 


i 
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the 
divided the country, and of a man much more 


five chapters or essays, with a supplement upon 
the Proclamation. The titles of the chapters are: 
A Written Constitution—Union—Executive Power 
—Slavery—and Democracy. 
In such a paragraph as this we have no inten- 
tion of attempting to state the general view of the 
Constitution and its working set forth by Mr. 
Fisher. Our object is to inform the reader of the 
existence of the work, and to commend it most un- 
reservedly to his attention as one of the most fear- 
less, profound, thorough, and acute criticisms of 
our system which has ever been written. The 
courage of the author shrinks from no inquiry, and 
is by no result. He has none of the idol- 
atry which is merely intellectual paralysis, and he 
regards our great charter not as a fetich to be wor- 


| shiped, but as an instrument to be judged by its 


operation. His key-note properly is that the Con- 

stitution is upon trial; and exactly where and how 

it is tried he shows with exquisite perception. The 

style has the same freshness, and lucidity 

which have been remarked in the former works 

the author ; 
by 


reader, because, 
the impression of the thought. 

As the author proceeds the reader inevitably 
asks, Quis custodiet custodes ?—Who shall save the 
commentators from being commented? For with 
logic he pursues every false and falla- 

and sets forth the necessity of 


quiry, not of dogmatism. The author's attitude is 


ure, and blood,” 
Every brave and loyal heart in the land eries 
Amen! Is M‘Cliellan the only man in the country 


who does not know that the men who surround 


Copperhead Literature, I observed one which I re- 
member to have seen before. And I take my pen 


1 — WEEKLY. [Manox 14, 1868. 
| ne euffering. Whereas if this country is severed in | observing and criticising public affairs; but who 
an . expires, and the of the rebels—which have | twain the future which lies before us is plainly | cared less to publish his name than his thoughts, 
1 depicted in the history of Mexico and Central { and who sought to influence his fellow-citizens by 
| America: incessant wars, constant subdivisions, | Tessoaable argument rather than by official posi- 
| a cessation of honest industry und agricultare, tien. A little pamphlet upon Race followed, in 
ü @ decay of trade, a disappearance of wealth and which the author developed his views upon a topic 
| r which is for this country of paramount importance. 
ö civilization, l strife, His conelusions were not what is commonly called 
7 rapine, bloodshed, and anarchy. To avoid these anti-slavery. Tbe dominant idea of his theory was 
i : things we can well aft for few years to have chat civilization is mainly determined by qualities 
: with & strong Government: of race; that in this country the Saxon, or superior 
i _meet the fokes whu fired on aor banner |} race, is planted side by side with the African, or in- 
15 i ferior race; that the superior must guide the infe- 
" ) I DUB. rior; that it is too late to regret the juxtaposition, 
; but that, the part of wisdom being to deal with 
9 | ee facts, the true solution of our problem lies in re- 
4 frends agin. placing chattel slavery by some humane form of 
| serfdom. 
clearness, wi rfect calmness and sincerity. It 
i pears to arm the negro chiefly with M‘Clellan’s — ——— —ñö—ä | 
| 
| fal thousand at or near Murfreesboro. In a | mond and Charleston, that the Administration is 
ore we have armed and are using all the adult | not the Government. We are informed by people anxious to know the truth than to be applauded. 
«oe , | negroes we have got, and shall continue to do so. -L ation if they are charged | The earnest inquiry of those who value sincere 
1 | with lukewarm 9 that they will support | thought in a time of shallow rhetoric presently re- 
if the war so far as it is Constitutional, but no far- | vealed as the author of these treatises a scholar and 
° ther; and they gravely add, that it makes no dif- gentleman of the neighborhood of Philadelphia, 
Ik ference whether the Constitution is defied by Jeff ae of a 1 _ 2 in its history, Sidney 
‘as . g Davis or violated by the President rge er. Such readers were ready to listen 
. — ne rae conn 1 — of the 2 is Now suppose 8 a loyal man takes the case, | with the profoundest attention to whatever he might 
ig Financial en er issue | oven as thus stated, to be true, what will he do? | have to say upon the absorbing topic of the time, 
a . 000 more legal tender paper- money The Government is threatened by a furious rebel - and they consequently turn with an interest which . 
1 in addition to the 6900, O00, OOO authorized at the lion. The country and its liberties, and civil or- no other author could excite to his recent work 
i¢ last session of Congress; of which $550,000,000 | der itself, are in peril. Practically but two par- | upon The Trial of the Constitution,” published in 
a $150,000,000 are to be ordinary United States | ties are possible—those who attack and those who | Philadelphia, but so entirely without the usual 
1 notes similar to those now in circulation, and | defend the Government. The Government can | machinery of publicity that its title even is prob- 
. 6400, 000, 000 interest-bearing notes, to be either have no Constitutional executive existence for | ably unknown to most of those who read these 
4 ‘ 
94 a legal tender themselves or to be exchangeable | two years except ee eee | lines. The work is not large, and is composed of 
i for legal tender on presentation. He may fur- 
1 thermore negotiate, at any rate which he deems 
1 fair, United States Bonds to run for not less 
1 than ten and not more than twenty years, and 
. to bear a rate of interest not over six per cent., at the 3 
said interest payable in specie. The money- 
market and the purse of the country are thus | do all that he can not only 
a placed absolutely at the disposal of the Govern- ministration, but to destroy 
| ment. If the Secretary of the Treasury can | the worst, is not the question he has to answer a 
borrow, he has every opportunity of doing so. | very simple one? Is it not plainly this: Allow- 
If he can not borrow, he has the right to manu- | ing that every measure taken to maintain the Gov- 
facture money. It is true that such money— — May 22 party 
1 ee acy of the Constitution? Is it the party in act- 
the party of the Adeninieteation 
| other words, powers are assumed, 
| ee om the paper-money system. 1t must be hoped | are they not assumed at a most critical moment by 
1 Besides this measure, another Act — Mr, | fore, entitled to the heartiest support of every man 
) of equal patriotism and honesty? Since for two 
| years he 4s Constitutionally President, and can 
if | — 
of the most momentous measures ever placed position patriotic has transcended 
d his and since delay in active operations is 
4 | Those measures, 
4 2 other ground than that the 
| 
1 expected that this Act will go fully into effect 
a during the war, though some banks in the West the case. Yet the tone of the treatise is one of in- 
a. will probably be organized under it. But the 2224455333530 
purpose of the measure is to institute such a that of a learner, not of a doctor. And whoever 
4g connection between the public credit and she shall be led by these words to listen to Mr. Fisher, 
ia banking interest as shall, on the one give and ponder his suggestions, whether he assents to 
i (oP the President wirds pty peor a them or not, will confess that he owes something to 
ei. 3 in the country, and, on the other, make every : will _be emanci the Lounger. | 
stockholder and banknote-holder in the land an | 
70 Government is indispensable. One great ad- underwriter, so to speak, of the Government UNDER WHICH KING? | 
4 | vantage which the rebels have had over us is | bonds. Of curse, pending the war, any issues declare them | In these columns no unkind word has ever been | 
“ae the unity of their purposes, and the despotic | of bank-notes under this Act will merely operate | Constitution that loyal men speken of General M‘Clellan. We have therefore | 
al power of their chief. We are now on a par to swell the inflation of paper-money. But, as ” the right to ask him if he seriously believes that 
, 4 with them in these respects, and we shall see | we said, this inflation is one of the necessary | © the tendency or the intention of the political move- 
Which is the better cause. drawbacks of war. : alleged to be the ments made in his name is the strengthening the 
2 B who hands of the Government for a more vigorous and 
The purse and the sword of the eountry thus | Baltimore, sate der 
| placed unconditionally in the President's hands, to assassinate the but whose telegrams, | *¥ campaign against the re oss he 
i i invest him with indicating Baltimore as a rendezvous of massacre, | Pecall the words he addressed to the army on the 
4 t only remained to invest power te | e matters of history, was summarily seized and | ach of July, 186%. “On this, our nation’s birth- : 
i The conscription bill enrolls all the males | from insidious traitors at the North. For ¢his e nely foolish and injurious to the | the best interests of mankind, that this army shall : 
a: of the loyal States Ne and | purpose, in accordance with the practice of old — 1 likewise imprisoned by | nter the capital of the so-called confederacy ; that 
4 negroes) between the ages of 20 at into a | Rome, of constitutional England and of the | cx scutive order. We all know the extent of such our National Constitution shall prevail; and that | 
ta national militia, and empowers thé President to | United States themselves, Congress passed an | arrests. they also such violations of the Con- | the Union, which can alone insure internal peace 
¢ call them into the service of the United States | Act empowering the President #6 suspend the — lyal men ought to pron by rfur and external security to each State, ‘must and 
\ | he may deem it necessary. That this Act was | securing the of a rebellion which, in Texas, c 
47 necessary no one who has watched the trencher- declares, exu „chat the bones of citizens, 
ous movements of the Northern Coppe or | gellly 
? ) reflected upon the mischief they might do if un- “suspended by * from black-jacks!” " him, aad use his name to paralyze the Government, 
ca restrained, will venture to deny. . this very ‘Thus, ever’ ete it granted that the Administra- repudiate those sentiments, and are willing to buy | 
moment Southern emissaries and their sympar ion hal in points ested without Constitu. temporary peace with eternal dishonor ? 
= | thizers in Indiafia are manceuvring to wrest the tional warrant, the action was taken to secure the Trading upon his military name and popularity 
° Constitution iteelf, and to maintain the Govern- they hope to make him President and use him as 
1 ment. To state the case is to prove it. The op- their tool. Has he asked himself at what price, 
ee in | position made upon such grounds is in the interest and for what purpose? 
I upon until the former has been exhausted. As of the rebellion. — — 
| according to the census there will remain, in 
17 | the loyal States, after deducting the army now “THE TRIAL OF THE CONSTITUTION.” Dear Mr. Louncer,—In 1 3 
| ; of the Delmonico Committee for the on o 
i | 
17 7 a number be required, Congress has wisel very doubtful, the ‘and cautious remedies North Amertoas signed Cecil, whieh were remark- 5 
if / 90 y em- | which the law provides for the redress of wrongs Ale for the calmness, the moderation, and the in hand to ask you if, in Professor Brown's lately 
powered the Executive to receive a sum of $800 | in time of pence woul be cat of place. Te found sagacity of their views upon the territcrial | Published Life and Works of Rufus Choate, there 
it : from any drafted man who prefers paying to country might be ruined while we were empan- ee whieh was the real pivot of the election. is atty mention of the famous advocate’s remark 
1 serving. This sum, it is believed, will always | neling a jury to try a traitor. Inter arma leges Sighs wie ut bat ols 2. eet upon the gentleman who now figures in the envi- 
oe secure a substitute. Clergymen, professional | silent. : } richness, and incisiveness; while the argument able light of one who seeks to demorslize the army, 
|; men, large merchants and manufacturers, and When we undertook the war we tacitly agreed | was conducted upon mo partisan ground whatever. sad to ange Coney Ne — — 
. others who are of more use to the country while | to accept it with all its evils.. Prominent among | The substahes of these articles, amplifiéd and com- When Sis. Sheet was — — 
their. vari 7 ry | pleted, was afterward published tn & small volume, | 2 question was so universally unpopular, the caus- 
1 prosecuting various peaceful avocations | these are a depreciated currency, a temporary a sm ume, 
than they would be if forced to carry musket, deprivation of personal liberty, and a liability to a few | 
7 will thus be exempted, while the class of men be taken from one’s business to carry a musket Ta probably „ 0 cause Ai, 
which take their place will receive money enpugh | in the army. ‘These are grave inconveniences. upon its u — 5 The I unger is unable to answer his correspond- | 
N ee comfortably as if they | But they are temporary and bearable; whereas puffing. 8 5 ent 'n question. But Mr. Choate’s remark may have | 
7 had remained at hor the evils which would result from the disruption | The chief interest of the little book was the fact | a wider application. For it expresses perfectly | 
Under the ration of this Act the President of the Union are lasting and intolerable. We which it made known that we had an scute, orig- | the feeling of all loyal American citizens toward ) 
i will be enabled to recruit our armies to the full | may suffer, but our children will benefit by our | inal, and trained political thinker and scholar, | all Copperheads. , 
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IHE APPROACHES TO , attention than: any other ‘man 
ANNAH in the country by issuing a short or- 
BAY der emancipating all the slaves in the 
Ws are indebted to several corre- ‘ t of the South. This or- 
p spondents in the t of the dle was revoked by the President, 
South for the pictures which we pub- 0 Aud General Hunter returned home 
lish on page 164. The situation of the SSS * in co 
Nashville, lying ensconced close to the a “~ “After a brief holiday he was again 
railway line, is shown: she is tempo- ä ‘Pea to the command of the Do- 
rarily blockaded in her refuge by the 7 Pe partment of the South, and is now 
Montauk, but before long other means BN ibe ed at Port Royal. When the attack is 
will be devised to render her helpless. "made upon the city of Chatleston or 
: Beulah Battery, a work of some pre- ye Savannah, it is expected that Gen- 
: tensions, intended to impede the op- SS Be eral Hunter will direct the operation 
erations of our gun - boats, is shown on ee the land-torces. 
the same page. » General Hunter, though sixty years 
The new rebel iron-clad Turtle, f Saaz of ag, is a veteran of remarkable 
which a picture is also given, was Sa Ss or, energy, and iron will. He toler- 
f launched a few days since at Savan- SS ates no insubordination in his com- 
: nah., We are not at liberty to dis- r mand, and is as much feared by his 
; close’ the means by which our pic- N officers as by the enemy. Bred in 
‘ ture was obtained. As we sald be- extreme pro-slavery views, the war 
fore, very. little transpires either in has converted him ute a firm aboli- 
Charleston or Savannah which is not tionist. He has always been in favor 
soon known to our officers. The Tur- of arming the negroes, and has now 
tle is said to be a very strong and for- * quite a little negro army under his 
midable vessel. She is 200 feet long, _ command at Port Royal. Black 
58 feet wide; her hold is 7 feet deep. Dave,“ as the soldiers calf him, will 
She mounts eight 7-inch rifled guns, make or mar himself in the course 
which are said to be of British man- * ol the next ninety day. | 
The Tribune correspondent states 
tern. Admiral Dupont will probably vw thet General Hunter. has organi 
soon be able to give a good account. an expedition of 5000 négro troops to 
of the Turtle. one of the most thickly- 
SAS ‘of the South with a’ to rouse 
14 1 NW. the slaves. The invaders are to 
We publish herewith portrait of 
4, Mason-Generat Day Honrer, AS generally 
U.S. A., commanding the Depart- . diser edt ited * 55 
ment of the South... * 
General Hunter was born about * 
the year 1992,,in the District SMITH’s. BRIDGE. 
umbia; and was i from * 
OvERFLow oF THE TuscuMBIA Rrv- 
graduated in the infantry: in 1822, 
and served eleven years with his reg- ER, near eng Mississippi, from a 
iment. In 1833 he was appointed 
Captain of Drageons. After three Big Lowa Volunteers. Mr. F. writes: 
years’ service he:resigned, and settled | Feb, 17, 1868. 
| in Illinois, which State has ever since ot ‘neta 2 „Please find inciosed a guard-post 
| been his home, In 1842 he was of- 7 7 
| fered, and accepted, the post of Pay- 
| master in the army. , 
| Alter the election of Mr. Lincoln ie) ing from this place to Kossuth. To 
| to the Presidency Captain Hunter |. use the native expression, the *riv- 
was one of the army officers appoint- wi er's riz’ and flooded the ‘bottom’ or 
ed by the War Department to escort ty | eS r eee at this place is some 
him to Washington. On the reor- U a * f ie 24 in width, and in order to 
ganization.of the army he was ap- reach the post it is necessary to ‘ take 
pointed Colonel of the Sixth Caval- | the water’ about “waist deep.” The 
4 ry, and on 18th August, 1861, Major- MAJOR GENERAL DAVID, HU ITER, ty . shelter, or ‘ “as the boys term 
General of Volunteers, thus ranking it, ip located upon the only dry 
all the Major-Generals of Volunteers except Banks, | he served as second in command under Frémont in | be was himself very shortly afterward superseded | spot, about 10 feet square, on the east side of the 
Dix, and Butler. He had just previously taken | the latter's brief campaign in Missouri. General | by General Halleck. “On his return to Washing: stream. There is a corresponding knoll on the op- 
part in the battle of Bull Run in command of liis | Hunter was one of the first to denounce Frénjont’s ton he soon found a v in the command of the | _» side. | 
regiment, and received a severe wound in the | ‘incapacity; and, on the removal of that officer, he | troops at Port Royal, ies Port Royal” Sherman, „With respect, yours truly, ee 
throat, which compelled him te quit the field. On sueceeded him in command of the army. He had who was removed. While in this command he | . os vor, 
his recovery he was dispatched to the West, where no opportunity to distingutsh himself, however, as | achieved no military triumphs; but he attracted 1 “Company I, Second lows Infantry.” 
* 
a 
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the property of citizens; and a fancied right will 
prompt the timid to solicit protection, and serve to 
illustrate the difficulties that cluster along the di- 
ties. 
protection, is not the least of the difficulties attend- 
this source.will occasionally relieve the substantial 


dy those not subject to camp fare; and I give you 
this illustration: 


the grand army under General Grant, and held our 
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Tux rights and privileges of non-combatants— 
the adit such may have upon the military au- 
thorities in regard to protection, is now, as it has 
been during the rebellion, a troublesome question. 
The “tender mercies” of an army are often cruel- 
ties, as the presence of a large force in any local- 
ity will witness. An appeal for protection is some- 
times made to our Generals that can not be resist- 
ed, and guards have often proved themselves to be 
any thing but distinct in regard to duty and its 
execution. 

Instances frequently occur where the willful law- 
lessness of the soldiers does make sad havoc with 


viding line between the military and civil authori- 
To act with just discrimination in disposing 
of the claims of loyal and disloyal applicants for 


ing the progress of our army. A little spice from 
and rigid ruling, and may perchance be relished 


Our division was one of the many to make up 


place, as ordered, in the advance on the march from 
La Grange, through Holly Springs, across the Talla- 
hatchie to the banks of the Yaconapatalfa—the en- 
emy retreating only as they were driven by a 
strong force from their chosen’ positions. An en- 
terprising meddlesomeness, by the rebels, with the 
supplies stored at Holly Springs for the use of the 
army, suggested the propriety of postponing the 
capture of Vicksburg, or, rather, the co-operation 
in that undertaking by a land-force, and we all 
changed front and made our way back to Memphis, 
as a better position to await further orders. While 
near the Tallahatchie River on our way down, an 
earnest appeal for protection and a guard was made 
to General Q—by by a widow lady. Mrs. W——’s 
plantation was about two miles from the road upon 
which we wert marching—about the right distance 


cupants, gave proof of the abunda::ce of help to 
keep all this in thrift and good order. 

During the time occupied in building roads 
across the Tallahatchie bottoms and the bridge 
across the river, a few of the staff officers found 
time, as a relief from duty occurred, to visit Mrs. 
W——’s plantation, and enjoy an afternoon or 
evening in a social visit. The known 
thus afforded the ladies was immunity to the prop- 
erty on that plantation from the foraging expedi- | 
tions of the soldiers. The ladies were grateful for 
the gallantry of the staff, and the staff no less grate- 
ful for the kind and cordial welcome always ex- 
tended to them. | | 

The bridge was finished but too soon, perhaps, 
to those most interested in the occupants of the 
Widow W——’s house. Who can say that all 
marched on without reluctance, day after day, over 
to Oxford, and away beyond to the camp on the 
Yaconapatalfa? What wonder that a regret would 
arise in the mind of more than one at this separa- 
tion from the only place that seemed like home, 
and from voices and eyes like those of remembered 
ones away up North! 

While on the wing for a march from the camp 
last named southward to Grenada orders came to 
retrace our steps. Van Dorn had attacked Holly 
Springs, taken Colonel Murphy and his force pris- 
oners (excepting only the gallant Second Illinois 
Cavalry, two companies of which had fought their 
way out, after a desperate resistance), burnt and 
destroyed all the army stores; and evidently the 
expedition to Jackson and Vicksburg was at an 
y repaired roads, burning the bridges behind us; 
and one night found us again encamped at the 

Before we had fairly made snug arrangements 
for night Mrs. W—— sent an urgent message for 
n guard,” or, H some of the officers could make 
it convenient to stay at her house that night she 
would feel safe from molestation by the soldiers." 


Some of the staff beard the to General 
y, and he was not in humor to be 
very matters outside of his division, 


yet he granted a reluctant consent to Captain B-r- 


to be subject to pilfering by soldiers, who, regardless 


ef orders, will ramble in search of something for 


~ **the mess,“ no matter how well supplied from the 


Commissary Department, and where they would 
be comparatively safe from detection by the officers 
of the regiment. : 

The coustruction of the bridges across the miry 
** hagtoms” made it necessary that we camp here 
several days. A number of the officers of the staff 
rode over to Mrs. W——’s spacious home, and 
found in her kindly proffered civilities a sure prom- 


ise of a delightful exchange for the fare of ‘‘ head- 


quarters.” | 

A substantial house told unmistakably of wealth 
and taste, and the urgent solicitations of the ladies 
induced them to light.“ A short call convinced 
our officers that this was a home of education and 


fefinement; that the ladies were tiful repre- 
sentatives of Southern hospitali Mrs. W, 
the owner of the plantation, was’ ‘‘ widow,” per- 


haps thirty years old; a noble woman, and particu- 
larly pleasing in address and manner. Her niece, 
Miss —— (yet in her teens), a chatty little body, 
as wild as the wind, and the most intensely rebel- 
lious rebel they had yet seen; full of life, witty - 
and sweet, excepting, of course, her rantings about 
the Federal army, subjugation, and the tantalizing 
comments she made in praise of “ our noble army,” 
and to the disparagement of the Lincoln hire- 
lings,” she was quite agreeable. The de- 
fenseless lady” was a friend of Mrs. W——'s, the 
widow of a rebel captain that was killed in one of 
the first battles of the contest—was here on a visit 
—she was exquisitely beautiful. Ah, her soft 
black eyes, brilliant complexion, and 
grace and dignity, made extravagant drafts npon 
the descriptive powers of the étaff officers when 
they attempted to describe her loveliness. As they 
consciously failed to satisfy themselves that we 
could see her as she appeared to them, I shall not 
attempt a further description ; doubtless she was a 
lovely, sweet woman. 

The house was luxuriously furnished; the 
grounds around tastefuliy laid out. Shru 
in all the variety of Southern growth gave evi- 
dence of great care and selection, and the assur- 


ane that this would be a delightful spot when 


winter had released its grasp. The servants about 


‘ M. D 


t-n, who offered to go and protect the ladies from 


t 


all harm. Remember, Captain, the guerrillas 
are ho along, and it is hardly safe to be out- 
side the lines. Take care of yourself. Every wo- 
man is a ‘defenseless widow’ in this country.” 

With Captain M-lv-n, the Assistant Quarter- 
master of the division, who confessed to a solicitude 
for unprotected ‘‘ widows,” Captain B-rt-n was in 
high condition for guarding defenseless women; 

r horses, away they d the 

picket line to Mrs. W——~’s 

A cordial greeting awaited them, and after tea 
our officers whiled away the evening with music 
and whist until a late hour. The charming pres- 
ence in which our officers reveled was enough to 
turn the heads of the chivalry of any age; what 
2 it had upon the valorous captains remains 
to be seen. 


can tell you why that is, Captaia M-lv-n ; 
you didn’t get the General's on to come 
here, and I did—that’s all. I’m almost entirely 
comfortable here, not quite. Cap, ain't she sweet, 


‘‘ B-rt-n, the Colonel of the regiment I first enliste:t 
in always told me 1 never should be taken pris- 
oner unless it was while running after women 
away from thecommand. I don’t feel quite easy 
Oh! thed—1, Cap, go to sleep, The guerrillas 


_ All is quiet again, until Captain M-iv-n 


here but women and niggers, and the rebs are only 
after Government stores. They won't dare come so 
near our army.” 

„I'd rather be inside the army lines than where 
we are. If they should make a dash this way they 
might pick us up. I say, B-rt-n, where did you 
hitch your horse ?” 

„Oh, I hitched him at the gate.” 

„At the gate! Youd—d fool. Why, your horse 
is white, and they'll see him a mile off!“ 

„Wen, M-ly-n, A. Q. M., where did you 
r you please ?” said B-rt-n, indignant- 


ay took him through the garden and tied him 
behind a clumpof evergreens, and he is out of sight. 
Where are your pistols, B-rt—n ?” 


tols ?“ 

Tes, yes, pistols, where are they?“ 

„In the on my saddle.” 

„Where is your saddle?” 

On the porch, I suppose; the nigger threw it 
there when we first came in. Now, Sir, where is 
your pistol, your only one, if you will gratify my 
inquisitiveness ?“ 

% Under my pillow, of course. Get up and get 

, 80 you can use them if 

Couldn't do it, Cap. Don't catch me prowling 
around the house of night, and ladies only 
in the house, and we almost strangers to them. 
Ain't you crazy? Couldn't do it, Cap; sha’n’t do 
it! J’ve retired !” 7 
And so-we will leave them to sleep, with a white 
horse at the gate and a brace of pistols snugly in the 


holsters on the front steps ! 
At supper-table at head-quarters, Capt. R-ch—ter, 
the Assistant being one 


proposed 
of four to go and capture the chivalric captains, 
and put a stop to this kind of duty by staff officers 
of this division. It met with a hearty response, 


Tue paroles were written out ready for 


signatures, 
and nothing was needed but the General’s consent 
to the excursion. 

Captain R-ch—ter knew that General Q—by 
was exceedingly annoyed by the applications for 
„guards,“ and was distrustful of the numerous 
„ widows” who craved protection along the route, 


tea-table to the proposed plan, now ventured to 
gain his consent. 


took that game,” said the General. 

„Can we go, General?“ 

Adjutant, the order ot march to-morrow morn- 
ing will be the same as to-day; march at 7 o’clock 
precisely.” 

Tes, Sir. I have sent orderlies to the several 
brigades with the order; but, General, can we go?” 

“You will see, Captain R-ch—ter, that the order 
in regard to stragglers is sent to the commanders 
of each brigade,” and that was all that R-ch—ter 
could gain in reply, though he imagined he could 
see a relish for the proposed trip in the General’s 
eye. 

The guerrilla party, made up of officers who were 
the daily associates of those they proposed to cap- 
ture, found some difficulty in passing ont of the 
lines, but succeeded about midnight, and went care- 
fully, cautiously on. 

Captain C. L. Orton” was disguised in a ‘‘ but- 
ternut coat and secesh cap, the two teamsters who 
were to enter the house were disguised as guerrillas, 
although all were fearful they might be recognized 
by Captain M-lv-n, the Assistant Quarter-master, 
who from his duties had personal knowledge of 
every teamster in the division. 

While passing through a deep ravine they heard 
voices in the dark woods ahead and stopped. Here 

not provided for. 


was something 
rilla party might be now in their way; a moment's 
consultation and they dashed along through the 
mud at a gallop, determined to fight it out and cap- 
ture the rebels if they could. 

This proved to be a drove of contrabands, men 


— 


— 
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> 
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the house, the well-built “quarters” and their oc- 


, arn’t going to attack this house; there’s pothing 


„% Pistols? Pistols? Let's see, what, my pis- 


and as the General had made no objection at the 


gut some men would shoot you if you under- 


A genuine guer- - 


| 


iit 


and women, old and young. What are you doing 
here this dark night, you black rascals?” called 
out Colonel St-rr-ng. 

„We's only niggers,” but seeing the United 
States uniform the negro changed tone of voice in- 
stantly, and added, 

‘“We'siconterbans!” “?“ 7 

‘** But who do you belong to?” 

„We "longs to Missus W, and we's done 
gone clar out, ebery one ob us.” 

„Where are you going?“ 

„To de Yankee army.“ 7 

„How many are there of you?” 

„About twenty-five head, ole an’ yong, massa.” 

By this time matters all around wee clearly un- 
derstood, and the escort to this black squad proved 
to be, as they emerged from the thicket by the road- 
side, two soldiers from the Third Michigan Caval- 
ry, who had been foraging at Mrs. W s on their 
own account, and had run off the whole slave force 
of the plantation, : 

„But aren't there some Federal officers there? 
asked Colonel St-rr-ng. 

“ Lor’, yes, massa! dey comed dar about a hour 
by sun, and dey joy des selves wid de ladies all de 
ebenin’; dey hab de gayest kind ob a time. 

„Where are they now?“ 

“Golly! de ben bed more’n two hours; dey’s 
fas’ sleep shuah, kase I seed dem.“ 

In what room?“ 

„I knows,”’ called out a waits on 
dé company in de parlor all de ebenin’, and makes 
de bed for de gemmen, an’ it’s in de fron’ ob d. 
house, jus’ cross de hall from de patlor, at de lef' 
han’, when you go in de fron’ doah.“ 

Is there any one about the house besides your 
mistress? 


“Oh yes. Dere is ole Missus and young Mis- 
sus, and de sweet Missus what’s visitin’, and de 
two officers; dat’s all.” r 

Are there no servants about the house?“ 

Not a one, massa, only Joe, and he’s in de fur- 
dest quarters. He laid out to stay and bil’ de fire. 
in de mornin’ for de ladies before dey’s up; den 
he’s comin’ too. Dey’s got to get de breakfus’ des 
selves, dey has. I fix it all ready for Missus, 
"cause she’s allers good to me. But we’s free 
now! we’s goin’ Norf! But feels mos’ sorry for 
Missus.“ 


Here were the slaves of that plantation, all their 
baggage packed upon four mules, as none otlier 
than niggers do pile it up, under guidance of two 
thieving cavalry men, on their way to the Federal 
lines! It afforded a forcible evidence of, the vigi- 
lance of the worthy captains who had volunteered 
to protect the ladies from the soldiers. It was a 
rich prelude; for the Guerrilla Band” were now 
ready for music, 

They now dashed along the road to the house; 
the clanging of sabres and rapid clattering of hoofs 
made a terrible certainty that something was in 


the 

Surround that house!” shouted Col. St-rr-ng; 
and the “ guerrillas” plunged through the yard and 
up to the windows with pistols dgawn. | 

„Captain Orton, dismount with your men! Go 
in and take the abolition scoundrels prisoners! 
Shoot them if they resist!” roared the Colonel, 
with fearful distinctness ; the words and tone star- 
tled even the eager “guerrillas,” and echoed through 
every room in the house, 

While a part of the force stood guarding the 
windows, with pistols touching the glass, the rest 
galloped back and forward through the yard, mak- 
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1 f and the plan was matured by increasing the num- 
ber to fifteen. 
Colonel St-rr-ng, of the Seventy-Second Illinois, 
was to command the expedition, while Captain 
＋ ——, of the same regiment, should be Captain : 
15 C. L. Orton, of First Tennessee Cavalry, Jackson's 
Dr Brigade, Southwest Division,” two of the division 
| teamsters to act as guerrillas with ‘‘Captain Orton,” 
1 f AW Be AT ta enter the house, take them prisoners, rob them 
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At bedtime they were shown into a large room 
Fi! across the hall from the parlor, and they soon were | . a 
* snugly in bed. The object of their occupying such | A H 
quarters at last suggested a thought to Captain 
M-Iv-n, somewhat in accordance with their duty, 
te and after the quiet of a few minutes of rest he broke a — Wel | 0 
“Asleep? no! I was just thinking which I X il 
| would rather be, the man to crush this unholy --- N — 
| bellion, or the glass that the sweet widow raised | N WW 
ie I should say you were tight; but say, B-rt-n, / 7 
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ing ing all the noise possible. A pile of plank near by 
served this purpose ; it was pushed down, and the 
guerrillas” took especial care to gallop their horses 
upon and over the loose boards. The horses were 
frantie with excitement. This was about the state 
of the weather when Captain Orton“ pounded 
against he bedroom door. 
Who's there?“ called out Captain B-rt-n. 

„Captain C. L. Orton, First Tennessee Cavalry, 
Jackson's Brigade.“ 

All right!“ answered Captain B-rt-n. 

Resistance to such a force was worse than folly, 
particularly if they remembered that they had but 
one pistol for defense. So the officers unlocked the 
door and yielded a reluctant assent to the demand 
“ Do you surrender peaceably ?” So the “‘ guer- 
rillas” strode into the room with pistols cocked 
and pointed at the heads of their victims. 

At the first alarm the ladies had called for their 
servants; but not a reply, nor could they find one 
about the house; concluding that they were fright- 
ened and left the house at the first sound of the at- 
tack, with lamps trimmed and burning they were 
down in the hall in their night-dresses. 

Miss — was in a perfect ecstasy of delight. 
How did you know they were here? Tou' ve 
caught them nicely! That’s right! You’re ina 
holy cause, and God will bless you!“ and dancing 

around and patting tho guerrillas” approvingly. 

The “‘ widows,” both of them, plead’ earnestly 
for the Federal Captains—“ not to kill them; they 
were perfect gentlemen — had treated them very 
kindly—had protected them from the ruffian sol- 
diery : the officers behaved like gentlemen, but the 
soldiers so shamefully !” . 

. Give up your arms, gentlemen,” said „Captain 
rton.” 


Here are their swords, on the table in the hall,” 
said one of the widows.” 
Captain M-lv-n gave up his pistol, 
Les that all?” 

Les, Sir.” 
„And yqu—?” turning to Captain B-rt-n. 
Mine are in my holsters, out on the porch.” 

1 — was too laughable, and the “ guerrillas” 

smiled audibly, a tinge of derision being uppermost 

in their merriment. 


| 


my life.” The captive prisoners stoutly deny that 
part of it. 

After an affectionate exchange of civilities with 
the ladies, and the taunt that so soon as they were 
gone they would be ‘‘ claiming Yankee protection” 
again, Captain Orton” required the solemn pledge 
and word of honor that neither of the Federal offi- 
cers should leave that house’ before eight o’clock 


and equipments they mounted and galloped off. 
Our captains were congratulating each other at 
the terms upon which they had escaped death, when 
one of the “‘ guerrilla” party came stumbling into 
the room and gathered up the cloaks. It was the 
teamster who had ne so much attention from 


Miss ——, 

What do you propose to do with those cloaks ? 
asked Captain M-Iv-n, as the guerrilla“ was walk - 
ing out with them. 

„I reckon they'll be about right to keep some of 
our boys warm; vou uns can get more of them, 
and we uns can't do it.“ 

“See here, says Captain M-lv-n, are you a 
Major?” 

„No, Sir!“ (And he drew upon his face a most 
insulting grimace.) 

A Captain?“ 

“No, Sir!” (Another grin.) 

A Lieutenant?“ 

No, Sir!” still.) 

A Sergeant ?” 

„No, Sir!” (More grinning.) 

Then what are you, Sir?” 

“I'ma — Company A, Captain C. L. Or- 

First Tennessee Cavalry, Jackson's Brigade, 
Southwest Division!” (This was in the most im- 
pudent manner poésible.) 

„What is your name ?” 

% Bab-cock, Sir !’’ 

„Well, then, Mr. Babcock, you just put down 
those cloaks, Your Captain has allowed us to 
keep our personal property, and you can’t take any 
from here without his orders 

„Well,“ says Babcock, Aropping the cloaks, it 
seems to me the Capten was & leetle too fast just 


then.“ Out he went, mounted his horse, and was 
| 


They were ordered to dress 3 which 
rocess was not at all hastened by what Captain 
styled ‘‘those money-or-your-life fellows, 
cocked, — the hole in them looking into your 
brains, that the “‘ guerrillas” held in close prox- 
imity to their heads. 

„No your money,” said Captain Orton.” 

Captain B-rt-n handed out a trifle. “ That's all 
I've got. Secretary Chase has not been in funds for 
some time, and consequently we are out of money.” 
Captain M-lv-n denied having any of his own. 

‘* But you are Division Quarter-master, and must 
have Government funds.” 

‘¢ All I have was due deceased soldiers, and be- 
longs to their families, and III see you d——4, Sir, 
before I'll give that up! If you are soldiers, treat 
us as soldiers. Our private property is sacred. I 
want to see your General. I understand he is a 


Captain Orton ;” “ hurry 
We've no time to lose: it is fifteen miles to 
camp.” 

This was an unexpected turn. The “ guerrillas” 
had not reckoned on taking them to camp. Lieu- 
- tenant L—Il from the door called out, Come, 
boys, run out your halter-straps. We ain't to be 
bothered with these Yankee cusses long. It’s woods 
all the way, and strong limbs are plenty on the 
road to camp.” 

Captain Orton. 

“The Coloniel orders you to parole the prisoners 
and fall in at once for camp.” 

The paroles were laid on the table, and our cap- 
seated, reading over what they were required to 
sign—reluctantly they concluded to do it, and each 
signed the paper. 

While this was taking place the rebel Miss —— 
was o with one of the teamsters and pouring*® 
out whisky for them all, expressing her regrets 
that.she had nothing better, as the Yankees had 
drank up every else. 

„Captain Orton“ took occasion to slip his arm 
around the fascinating widow, and drew her in a 
decidedly affectionate, if not familiar, hug toward 
him, asking her if she was not glad to see him.” 


I am not sure that the conversation of our pa- 
roled captains, when left to themselves, as they 
undressed for bed and until they were asleep, 
would pass muster as an example of pious resigna- 
tion. They inclined to of profane dis- 
gust while reviewing the incidents of their recent 
experience in protecting defenseless women. They 
were entirely willing to kick any body, even each 
other. They did not indicate any desirable inter- 


est in the female portion of the Southern Confeder | 


They were startled from sleep thout daylight by 
the sudden raising of a window; and now wide 
awake they awaited another attack in silence. 

A great negro pushed about half his body into 
the room, and nd in a loud whisper, said— Massa! 


Massa! dem kavery done gone and steal ebery nig- | 


ger on de plantation; de home servunts, ole and 
young, and de bess mules, and all de plunder dey 
could tote, and v and Ise gwi-in to see 
what's de matter. I lite de fire inde kitchum fus, 
an now Joe’s off too.” He drew himself careful- 
ly out of the window, as carefully set down the 
sash, and was gone. 
They looked at each other, drew long breaths. 
„Cap, says B-rt-n; ain't this the state of sin 


next morning; then taking Captain B-rt-n's horse 


disputable evidence that your own troops are en- 
gaged in stealing slaves; they certainly have made 
a clean sweep here!” This was a clincher” in the 
way of justification. The widows’ were astonished 
at this evidence, particularly Mrs. W——., who was 
now without a slave. This incident placed each 
of the parties upon about an equal footing, so no 
matter about giving the details of that breakfast 


Our staff officers saddled their one horse; one of 
them mounted; the other, as high private, on foot, 
bade the ladies Good-morning'“ (with the mental 
accompaniment of good-by to any and all offers of 
protection to defenseless women in future), and 
marched off forcamp. They noticed a great deal 
of mud in the road not there the afternoon before. 
„It must have rained, but they did not hear it— 
mud was awful !—what horrid roads!” etc. 

„How are we to manage this at headquarters? 

„On up, of course, that we were captured; 
tell the whole story, excepting the paroles. Guer- 
rillas have no business to parole an officer or pri- 
vate; they are outlaws any how; not owned in 
their own ‘ shebang’ of a Confederacy as soldiers, 
No, Sir! deny that we were paroled until [a very 
warm place] freezes over, and we have to go there 
on skates !” 

So it was agreed upon 

„There comes — and Lieut. Wh-te! 
M-lv-n, now remember about the paroles. Whew! 
[wiping the perspiration from his forehead] I wish 
we were over this, and ‘into the middle of next 
week!’ I never fully appreciated that idea be- 
fore.” . 

The division had filed out from camp at seven 
o’clock that morning, and taken the line of march 
northward. The General inquired for his aids, but 
no one knew j Eight o'clock 


appearance. About nine o’clock, and with the 
Provost Marshal followed by the escort, he rode 
rapidly down the road toward Mrs. W———'s plant- 
ation. Re: 


„ Something must have happened to them.” 

„Gentlemen,“ said the General, as he rode up, 
„hat does this mean?“ 

Prisoners, by G-d!” answered both at the 


same breath. 
Tut, tut, tut! young gentlemen, no profanity. 
B-rt-n, where is your horse?“ 


‘*Gobbled, General; Gosstep! Captain C. 
L. First Cavalry, Jackson's Bri- 


Gesel says Captain M-lv-a. 
„What do you mean, 

„Mean that we have been — prisoners 
rébbed of every thing! They surprised us, over- 
us both, and we had to surrender.” 

“ At Mrs. W—— 


were there,” 

son, The women plead for us 
like good fellows. We would have been Aung at 
ones, or shot, if it had not been for them. No, Sir! 
no, Bir! Why, the lousy butternuts stole every 
one of her niggers, mules, and all.“ 

„What! while you were there? I thought you 
went there to guard her premises ?”. 

y 2?” 

„How many were there?“ 

four strapping great fellows burst open the door 
and us before we had time to do any thing.“ 

„Tes, said Captain B-rt-n; 
money-or-your-life fellows, the holes in them look- 


“The most devilish set of infernal cut-throats ! 
Long-bearded, dirty scoundrels! but armed to 
their teeth. All had revolvers!” 

„But how did you get away? Tou say they 
tock you prisoners, did they parole you?” asked 
the General. 


No, Sir!” (At one breath both.) “They tried 
to rob me of my money, the lousy thieves!” said 
Captain M-ly-n. Cap here hadn't any; and I 
swore they might take us to their camp, I wouldn't 
submit to it; and we swore we wouldn't be paroled, 
they might hang us fist. Something must have 
f Some one rode up and called to 


they came.” 
listened with 


explanations, and, 

ter at them, whirled his horse and galloped back to 
the marching division. 

„Tes, and stole my horse, saddle, bridle, pistols, 


No, indeed! Why the women were 


lives—said we were gentlemen, who had treated 
them well and protected them; and all of them stood 
between us and death—between us and death, Sir“ 
The Lieutenant's horse just then made a tremen- 
dous spring ahead—probably from having the row- 
tenant soon overtook un d joined the General. 
don’t believe us, Cap, said M-Iv-n. 
Well. 1 Got” 
Wonder how the Guneral would fel if ke was 
taken prisoner as we were |” | 
I don’t wonder how 


„Well, Captain M-, 
he’d feel, for I know how J feel! Some of those 
never offered us one,” 

When they overtook the division Captai B-rt-n 
jumped into the first ambulance and rode th e un- 
til a horse was sent for him, when he hurried aung 
and took his place with the rost of the staff at the 
head of the division. 


7 


Probably the sent word tothe rebels you | 


“and with these 


This was too much for General Q—by, who had 


lazy escort might have let me have a horse. They | 


prec 

imagine the fan we had all that day ? Such 
chausen - like additions as were piled on oak 
succeeding repetition of their adventure ; so vexed 
and angry would they become when we doubted 
any or all of it—such descriptions of the guerrillas, 
“the cut-throats,” a drunken rowdy set of beg 
gars(and we were hearing our own looks descri 
** Babcock” was the special object of 
M-lv-n's ire; all he wanted to live for was to 
meet “ that some time!” I can not de- 
seribe that day’s ride but y saying we laughed 
all day Jong. 

When night came and camp ground selected, — 


C. Lieutenant Eric—n would not be satisfied that the 


| prisoners escaped without being “ paroled ;” and, 
as we were all awaiting the pitching of the tents, 


out, Captain 
„About like this,” said R-ch—ter. 


a parole” (voice a little faint), But don't you 
said Captain R-ch—ter 
ing it to him, is your pistél; — 4K 
ers yours, that were in your holsters on the porch. 
There comes your horse that was 


Do you TAKE, GRNTLE- 


4% It's all right, gentlemen ; I'm sold |” 
Tes“ said the. persistent Eric—a, ° ‘and there’s 
Babcock’ 


rebel in this division. 

The W—— is still in ignorance of 
the truth of that night's adventure, and will be 
until, this record meets her eye, The 


chain: 
Or day and sight mente tear 


tis shorts light; 
all. 


QM, and I, Coptain ond 


Captain M-lv—n, any one knows how to make up | 


hitched at tho 
gate, and your swords % in that ambulance. 


* 
— 
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Captain M-lv—n rode along rapidly by the files | 
| of privates, but had to stop at the head of each £ 
) regiment and tell his adventure. All laughed at 
it; wouldn’t believe it. He had commenced with 
telling that four came into the room, and reached 
forty or-fifty by the time he joined the staff. Hav- : 
ing acquired a facility by frequent repetitions, he 
rapidly told his story. Every body was incredu- : 
lous. Captain B-rt-u must be sent for, and his 
story must be heard. 
When Captain B-rt-n came they only agreed on : 
came and passed, and yet they had not made their 3 
06 I was watching as he took the pistol: 
TAY | <>: | 
| \ to use it; léoked.up at Captain „and 
NK his eyes looked The General said, Take . 
V — it kindly, MIv-u, as 4 practical joke.” A mo- 
V 3 SS ment more, and the Captain dropped the pistol and 
co — — 3 — 
— — ing right through you !” 
Ps — ea eee „What kind of looking fellows were they?” A few nights after this all were invited to a cer- 
Be — — tain tent; the Guerrilla Band were there—a bal- | 
a lad to suit the subject was given by the choir—all 
a joined in the chorus; and thus ended all guardi 
| 
4 
gweet widow will please accept Captain 
Orton’s” compliments. Miss does not deserve | 
any. 
| acy, and they divided their ma LIFE’S ANSWER. 
them from outside. They must have expected an I xwow not if the dark or bright 4 
attack from our army, and they left as quick as Shall be my lot: 
If that wherein my hopes delight 
apparent incredulity to their earnest 
It may be mine to drag for years’ | 
| q 
-Lieutenant Wh-te turned back and asked how 
the women acted. ‘‘It was a plan by them to 2 smiles , ba 
have you captured.” Or I may dwell alone, and mirth 
Be p to me. 
and misery?” So they pondered over the news in 4 2 
silence. . NM bark is wafted to the strand : 
The domestic arrangements of the house in the 2 breath divine: 
culinary department being now under new man- on the helm there rests a hand 3 
agement quite a late breakfast was the result; in- Other than mine. | 
deed our warriors had lost some of their former in- ; 
terest in the ladies who occupied a part of that One who has known in storms to sail 3 
house, and remained in the room until called to I have on board: 
breakfast. I would not intimate that they were Above the raving of the gale | 
entirely unmindful of a word of honor, given dur- I hear my Lord. 
ing the past night, that they would not leave the | 4. 
house until after ght o clock, as they made no He holds me when the billows smite, oho 
preparation for marching until that hour had fairly I shall | 
passed. | ‘ If sharp, 
At the breakfast-table, the only position assumed He 
that was of the persons 
there assem was in the indignant thrust made | 
by one of the captains against the often-made „ ere 
charge that o r troops run off slaves from loyal . : ) 
owners.” It wa in reply to some tart remark of And then with Him go hand in hand | 
Miss——. Tou ave.” said Captain B-rt-n, “‘ in- Far iato bliss. f 
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CHAPTER IX.—( Continued.) 

Mraxwnnx Mr. Corbet was at the Parson- 
age, where he was so well known by the two old 
servants that he had no difficulty in having the 
spare bedchamber made ready for him, late as it 
was, and in the absence of the master, who had 
taken a little holiday, now that Lent and Easter 
were over, for the purpose of fishing. While 
his room was getting ready Ralph sent for his 
clothes, and by the same messenger he dis- 
patched the little note to Ellinor. But there 
was the letter he had promised her in it still to 
be written; and it was almost night 's employ 
ment to say enough yet not too much; for, as 
expressed it to himself, he was haif-way over the 
stream, and it would be folly to turn back, for he 
had given nearly as much pain both to himself 
and Ellinor by this time as he should do by 
making the separation final. Besides, after Mr. 
Wilkins's speeches that evening — but he was 
candid enough to acknowledge that, bad and of- 
fensive as they had been, — alo 
they might have been condo 

His letter ran as follows: 


terially affected your 
to-night, I may almost say have entirely 

ward me. What these cireumsiances are I am ig- 
iy further than that I know from your own admis- 
sion that may lead to some future Now, it 
may be my fault, it may be in my temperament, to be 
ohiet above things earthly, to obtain and posses: 


h reputation. I cam only say that it is so, and 
leave you to blame me for my weakness as much as you 
like. But any thing come in between me and 
this object would, I own, me; the very 
dread of such an obstacle intervening ' me, 
I should become frritable, and, deep as my is and 
always must be toward I could you a 


happy, peaceful life. I be haunted by 
th + hat ha in of and 
your father’s altered character—an, which 
I trace back to the when I conjectare that the secret 
affairs took place to w ou have alluded, In short, it 
is for your sake, my dear Ellinor, even more than for my 
own, that I feel compelled to affix a final meaning to the 
words which your father addressed to me last „ben 
he desired me to leave his house forever. God you, 
my Ellinor, for thé last time my Ellinor. Try to forget as 
soon as yon can the unfortunate tie which has bound you 
for a time to one so unsuitable—I believe I ought to say so 
unworthy of you—as—Ratrn Cozzer.” 

Ellinor was making breakfast when this letter 
was given her. According to the wont of the 
servants of the respective households of the Par- 
sonage and Ford k, the man asked if there 
was any answer. It was only custom; for he 
had not been desired to do so. Ellinor went to 
the window to read her letter; the man waiting 
all the time respectfully for her reply. She went 
to the writing-table, and wrote : 

“Tt is all right. I ought to have thought 


of it ali last August. I do not think you will forget 
easily, but J entreat 


ray for you. Papa was very last night 
— ly to You forgive 
great for forgiveness in this world. 


She kept putting down thought after thought, 
ust to prolong the last pleasure of writing to 
im. sealed the note and gave it to the 
man. Then she sat down and waited for Miss 
Monro, who had gone to bed on the previous 
night without awaiting Ellinor’s return from the 
are? late, my dear,” said Miss‘M 
I am my dear,” “Monro, on 
coming down, but I have had a bad headache, 
and I knew you had a pleasant 


companion.” 
Then che perceived Ralph's ab- 


sence.. 

“Mr. Corbet not down vet!” she exclaimed. 
And then Ellinor had to tell her the outline of 
the fatts so soon likely to be made public; that 
Mr. Corbet and she had determined to break off 


their engagement; and that Mr. Corbet had 


accordingly betaken himself to the Parsonage ; 
and that she did not expect him to return to 
Ford Bank. Miss Monro’s astonishment was 
unbounded. She kept going over and over all 
the little circumstances she had noticed during 
this last visit, only on yesterday, in fact, which 
she could not reconcile with the notion that the 
two, apparently so much attached to each other 
but a few hours before, were now to be forever 
separated and estranged. Ellinor sickened under 
the torture, which yet seemed like torture in a 
dream, from which there must come an awaken- 
ing and a relief. She felt as if she could not 
bear any more; yet there was more to bear. Her 
father, as it turned out, was very ill, and had 
been so all night long; he had evidently had 
some kind of attack on the brain, whether apo- 
plectic or paralytic it was for the doctors to de- 
cide. In the hurry and anxiety of this day of 
misery sweceeding to misery she almost forgot 
to wonder whether Ralph were still at the Par- 
sonage— still in Hamley; it was not till the 
coming visit of the physician that she learned 
that he had been seen by Dr. Moore as he was 
taking his place in the morning mail to London. 
Dr. Moare alluded to his name as to a thought 
that would cheer and comfort the fragile girl dur- 


ing her night-watch by her father’s bedside. But 


Miss Monro stole out after Dr. Moore to warn 
him off the subject for the future, crying bitterly 
over the forlorn j of her darling as she 
spoke —erying as Ellinor had never yet been able 
to ery; though all the time, in the pride of her 
sex, she was endeavoring to persuade the Doctor 


you, 
Nay, I think, 
altered his 


© many 


Monro said ; 
motives, and was all the more likely to cling to 
a man because he was down and unsuccessful. 
No! there had been a lover’s quarrel; and it 


12 


EFF 
Fea? 


I am very ill. 
never get better, so I wish to ask your 
for what I said the night before I was 

mischief 


And there strength had failed; the _ 
and pencil had been laid aside to be 
some time when the brain was clearer, 
stronger. Ellinor kissed the letter, reverently 
folded it up, and laid it among her sacred treas- 
ures, by her mother’s half-finished sewing, and a 
little curl of her baby-sister’s golden hair. 

Mr. Johnson, who had been one of the trust- 
ees for-Mrs. Wilkins’s 


had been made several before, when he 
had imagined himself the r of a hand- 
some fortun bulk of which he bequeathed 


the 
to his only child. By her mother’s 
settlement Ford Bank was held in trust for the 
children of the ; the trustees being Sir 
Frank Holster and Mr. Johnso 
legacies to his executors; a small annuity to 
Miss Monro, with the expression of a hope that 
it might be arranged for her to continue living 
with Ellinor as long as the latter remained un- 


exceedingly. It was not that the good did 
aot quite acknowledge the 


would have been less inclined to scold her for 


as delicately as Mr. Ness knew how. 
She was drooping over her work—she always 


ded his statement. She was silent for whole 
minutes afterward ; he went on speaking out of 
very agitation and awkwardness: ; 
It was all the rascal Dunster’s d 
no doubt,” said he, trying to account for 
tire loss of Mr. Wilkins’s fortune.. 

To his surprise she lifted up her white 
face, and said, slowly and faintly, but with 
most solemn calmness : 


I've 
en- 


„My dear Ellinor, there can be no doubt 


about it. Your father himself always referred 
to the losses he had sustained by Dunster’s dis- 


am inor covered her face with her hands. 
God forgive us all!” she said, and relapsed 
into the old unbearable silence. Mr. Ness had 
undertaken to discuss her future plans with her, 
and he was obliged to go on. 

% Now, my dear child—I have known you 
since you were quite r. little girl, know—we 
must not to give way to feeling —he him- 
self was choking; she was quite quiet but 
think what is to be done. You will have the rent 
of this house; and we have a very good offer 
for it—a tenant on lease of seven years at a 
hundred and twenty pounds a year—” 

enly, as if ing 

{Not let Ford Bank! Why? I don’t under- 
stand it—I can't have been clear—Ellinor, the 
rent of this house is all you will have to live on !” 

can't help it, I-can’t leave this house. Oh, 
Mr. Ness, I can’t leave this house!” 

shall not be hurried; I 
know hardly all these things are coming 
upon you (and I wish I had never seen Corbet ; 
with all my heart I — this was almost to 
himself, but she must heard it, for she 
quivered all over — but leave this house you 
must. You must eat, and the rent of this house 
must pay for your food; you must dress, and 
there is nothing but the rent to clothe you. I 
will gladly, thankfully have you to stay at the 
parsonage as long as ever you like; but, in fact, 
the negotiations with Mr. Osbaldistone, the gen- 
tleman who offers to take the house, are nearly 

It is my house!“ said Ellinor, fiercely. ‘‘I 
know it is settled on me.“ | 

No, my dear. It is held in trust for you by 
Sir Frank Holster and Mr. Johnson; you to re- 
ceive all moneys and benefits accruing from it :” 
he spoke y, for he almost thought her head 
was turned; but you remember you are not of 
age, and Mr. Johnson and I have full power.” 

Ellinor sat down, 


“Leave me,” said she, at Tou are 
very kind, I know; but you don’t know all—I 
can not stand any now,” she add- 
ed, faintly 


speak to her, 
she is neglecting her 


to-day,” said Mr. Ness. On the part of Mr. 
Johnson and myself I have a very painful duty 
to perfo her. Mr. Wilkins 


rm to as well as to 
N 1 to say there is no 


ity of your ever any of your annu- 

Miss Monro looked very blank. Many happy 
little visions faded 
then she roused up, and said, “‘I am but forty ; 


. 
Not «farthing. The creditors may be 


Mr. Ness con- 


„She is at present unwilling enough to leave 
this house, poor girl. It is but natural; but she 
has no power in the matter, even were there any 
other course open to her. I can only say how 
giad, how honored I shall feel by as long a visit 


as you and she can be prevailed upon to pay me 


Where is Nr. 
44 is Mr. Corbet ?” said Miss Monro. 
1 do not know. After breaking off his en- 


must be aware that, with my intimacy with the 
family at Ford Bank, it d be both 


am thankful to see her on horseback again. 


not many young 
have so old-fashioned a groom riding after them 


| as Ellinor seems to be.” 


As soon as Mr, Ness had left, Miss Monro 
went to her desk and wrote a long letter to some 
friends she had at the town of East 


care; and, while Ellinor’s marriage 

a pees event, she had made many a little plan 
of returning to her native place, and obtaining 
what daily teaching she could there meet with, 


and the ds to whom she was now writing 
had her their aid. She thought that, 


as had to leave Ford Bank, a home at a 
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distance might be more agreeable to her, and she 
went on to plan that they should live together, if 
possible, on her earnings and the small income 
that would be Ellinor’s. Miss Monro loved her 
pupil so dearly that, if her own pleasure only 
were to be consulted, this . life would be 
more agreeable to her than if Mr. Wilkins’s 
legacy had set her in independence, with Ellinor 
away from her, married, and with interests in 
which her former governess had but little part. 

As soon as Mr. Ness had left her, Ellinor 
rang, and startled the servant who answered the 
bell by her sudden sharp desire to have the horses 
at the door as soon as possible, and to tell Dixon 
to be ready to go out with her. 
She felt that she must speak to him, and in her 
nervous state she wanted to be out on the free, 
broad common, where no one could notice or re- 
mark their talk. It was long since she had rid- 
den, and much wonder was excited by the sud- 
den movement in kitchen and stable- yard. But 
Dixon went gravely about his work of prepara- 
tion, 

They pretty hard till they reached Monk's 
Heath, six or seven miles away from Hamley. 
Ellinor had n that here ike 
would talk over the plan Mr. Ness had pr 
to her with Dixon, and he seemed to understand 
her without any words passing between them. 
When she reined in he rode up to her, and met 
the i of her sad eyes with sympathetic, wist- 


ful 
„Dixon,“ said she, they say I must leave 
ord Bank.” 


„I was afeared on it, from all I've heered say 

i’ the town since the master’s death.” 
“Then you've heard—then you know—that 
has left hardly any money. My poor, dear 
on, you won't have legacy, and I never 
thought of that before! 
‘Never heed, never heed!” said he, eagerly; 
I couldn't have touched it if it had been there, 
for the taking it would ha’ seemed too like—” 


was going to say, but he stopped 


the word lie would have used. 

No, not that, said she; his will was dated 
— before. But oh, Dixon, what must I do? 
think 


will make me leave Ford Bank, I see. I 
the trustees have half let it already.“ 
„But you'll have the rent on't, I reckon?” 
asked he, anxiously. ‘I’ve many a time h. 
'em say as it was settled on the missus first, and 
then on * 


you. 
1 yes, it is not that; but, you know, under 

e beech-tree—” 
4 Ay!” said he, heavily. It's been often- 


times on my mind, waking; and I think there's 


ne’er a night as I don’t dream of it.” 

„But how can I leave it?” Ellinor cried. 
„They may do a hundred dig up 
the shrubbery—oh! Dixon, I feel as if it was 
sure to be found out! Oh! Dixon, I can not 
bear any more blame on papa—it will kill me— 
and such a dreadful thing, too!“ 

Dixon’s face fell into the lines of habitual 
that it had 3 assumed of late years when- 
ever he was thinking or remembering any thing. 

1 must ne er ha’ reason to ill of 


i 


will come at last, when all our secrets . 
made known wi’out our having the trouble and 
the shame o telling em. I’m getting rayther 
tired o’ this world, Miss Ellinor.” 
Don't talk so, said Ellinor, tenderly. ‘‘I 
know how sad it is, but, oh! remember how I 


care of ours, for he were. such a bright, 
some lad, with such a cheery face, as never 
should have known shame.” 


not caring to | 
bringing up before his 


i enough for a poor barrister strug- 
| ging for a livelihood. a other kind- 
at | — hearted people, she fell into the blunder of low- 
| ering the moral character of those whom it is 
ai their greatest wish to exalt. But Dr. Moore : 
knew Ellinor too well to believe all that Miss 0 
CHAPTER X 
ö Bronx the June roses were in full bloom Mr. 
1 Wilkins was dead. He had left his daughter to 
S.A the guardianship of Mr. Ness by some will made 
- 34 years ago; but Mr. Ness had caught a rheu- 
1 matic fever with his Easter fishings, 
i been unable to be moved home from 
& Welsh inn where he had been staying 
: was taken ill. Since this last attack 
kins's mind had been much affected; 
talked strangely and wildly; but he 
intervals of quietness and full 
: senses. At one of these times he 
| written a half-finished — ~ note, 
f nurse found under his pi after his 
brought to Ellinor. Fhrough her tear-blinded 
eyes she read the weak, faltering words: 
I Shall 
on 
: Draxgst ELANon,— for dearest you are, and I think en ill. 
to a step which . ween 
1 is giving me great greater than you will readily be. you and Ellinor, but I think you will forgive a 
1 lieve. am convinced that it is better that we should dvi man. If you will come back and let all 
part; for cirvumstances have occurred since we formed our ying 
engagement which, although I am unaware of their exact be as it used, 
7 nature, I pan see weigh heavily upon a If I go she will be so very friendless ; 
17 and I have looked to you to care for her ever 
since you first — There came some illegible 
and apparently incoherent writing, ending with, \ 
„From my death-bed I adjure you to stand her 
14 2 I will beg pardon on my knees for any 
thing—” 
— Mr. Ness bent over her and kissed her fore- 
* head, and withdrew without another word. He 
went to Miss Monro. 
„Well! and how did you find her?” was her 
iS respectable solicitor in the county town, and Mr. | first inquiry, after the usual greetings had passed 
Ness, had been appointed as executors of his | between them. It i : 
will and guardians to Ellinor. The will itself | how she gives way; I 
to her, and tell her ho 
2 duties, and it does no - 
She has had to bear a still further sorrow 
married; all his servants were remembered, 
7 Dixon especially, and most liberally. lave @ good filteen years Of WOrk In me leit | the dead, that’s for certain,” said he. The 
4 What remained of the handsome fortune once thank God! Insolvent! Do you mean he | Wilkinses have been eted in Hamley all my 
a me | possessed by the testator? The executors asked lifetime, and all my father’s before me, and— : 
1 in vain; there was nothing. They could hardly surely, Missy, there’s ways and means of tying 
ee 1 walle te > but I shall always make out what had become of it, in such utter are ; tenants u 4 alterations both in the house 
confusion were all the accounts, both personal And Ellinor?” and out of it, and I'd beg the trustees, or what- 
and official. Mr. Johnson was hardly restrained | - ‘‘ Ellinor will have the rent of this house, | ever they is called, to be very particular, if I was 
* by his compassion for the orphan from magne which is hers by right of her mother’s settle- | you, — not have a thing touched either in the 
‘ up the ym in disgust. Mr. Ness ment, to live on.” — or the gardens, or the meadows, or the 
1 himself from his like abstraction from all How much will that be ?” stables. I think, wi’ a word from you, they’d 
business to labor at the examination of books, “One hundred and twenty pounds.” maybe keep me on i’ the stables, and I could 
parchments, and papers, for Ellinor’s sake. Sir Mies Monro’s lips went into the form of a | look after thin 
* Frank Holster professed himself only a trustee | mouth prepared for whistling. 
i for the Ford Bank. tinned : 
41 
i — unconscious of the state of her father’s af- 
airs, but sunk into a deep plaintive melancholy, 
which affected her looks and the tones of her 
voice in such a manner as to distress Miss Monro shall want a friend when you’re gone to advise 
me as you have done to-day. You're not feeling 
ill, Dixon, are you? she continued, anxiously. 
; ‘No; I’m hearty enough, and likely for t live. 
father dead—but that she could not bear the Fayther was eighty-one, and mother above the 
outward signs of how much these sorrows had | gagement he wrote me a long letter—explana- | seventies, when they died. It’s only my heart as 
told on Ellinor, Her love for the ee girl was | tory, as he called it; exeulpatory, as I termed | is got to feel so heavy; and as for that matter, 
8 distressed by seeing the ly wasting it; I wrote back, e enough, saying that I | 80 is yours, PII be bound. And it’s a comfort to 
away, the constant heavy depression of . regretted the breaking off of an intercourse which | us both if we can serve him as is dead by an 
ie had always been pleasant to me; but that he 
sympathy. If Monro could have done 
something to relieve Ellinor of her mum she 
eee | and unp t to es and Iremain-| They rode on without much more speaking. 
hy giving way to it. ed on our previous footing. Who is that going | Ellinor was silently planning for Dixon, and he, 
| The time came when Miss Monro could act; past the window? Ellinor riding! ard to the future, was 
1 and after that there was no more irritation on ; ' — fancy the time, thirty n 
i her part. When all hope of Ellinor’s having ears ago, when he first entered the elder 
. any thing beyond the house and grounds of Ford Mr. Wilkins’s service as stable-lad, and pretty 
N Bank was gone; when it was proved that of all Molly, the scullery-maid, was his daily delight. 
4 7 the legacies bequeathed by Mr. Wilkins not one „Poor Dixon! he will suffer too. His legacy | Pretty Molly lay buried in Hamley church-yard, 
farthing could ever be paid; when it came to | can no more be paid than the others; arid it is | and few living except Dixon could have gone 
. be a question how far the beautiful pietures and straight to her grave. 
objects — art in were not legally 
N the property of unsatisfied creditors, the state of | 
her — affairs was — to Ellinor 
‘Iw a few days Miss Monro obtained a most 
: satisfactory reply to her letter of inquiries as to ‘ 
¥ ped now—and she se to listen | Chester, where she had spent some happy years |} whether a governess could find employ- 
2 to him, leaning her head on the arm which rest- | of her former life. Her thoughts had gone back | ment in East Chester. For once the applica- 
8 ed on the table. She did not speak when he had | to this time even while Mr. Ness had been speak - tion seemed to have wel at the right time. 
33 ing; for it was there her father had lived, and it | The eanons were most of them married men, 
8 was after his death chat her cares in search of r 
“if subsistence had begun. But the recollections of | dence welcomed the idea of such instruction as 
- the peaceful years spent there were stronger than | Miss Monro could offer for their children, and 
ö the remembrance of the weeks of sorrow and | could almost answer for their successors in office. 
This was a great step gained. Miss Monro, the 
1 daughter of the precentor to this very cathedral, 
| had a secret ——— to being engaged as a 
| teacher by any wealthy tradesman there, but to 
Mr. Ness, 2 must never allow Mr. Dunster be received into the canons families in almost 
: | : to be blamed for this!” any capacity was like going home. Moreover, 
— 
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22 services. The sense of worship 

calmed and soothed her aching, weary heart, and 

to be punctual to the cathedral 
and exerted herself when probably nothing else 

would have been sufficient to this end. 


gnces ; she picked up, or was picked up by, old 
ds, and the descendants of old friends. The 


knowledge, and as they walked away they 

little knowing what a bitter stinging 
| „pleasure“ was. In vain Ellinor tri 
| how they could take Dixon with 

Chester. If he had only been a woman 

have been a feasible step; but they were only to 

keep one servant, and Dixon, capable and vers- 
atile as he was, would not do for that servant. 
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‘tn they were to- 


honte, 

„Look I the fly must take us a long round be- 
cause — Manual: but behind these high old 
walls are the eanons’ gardens. That 2 
on 


mine ially. 
the elma in 
same that to 
They say the rook is a very long-lived bird, 
I feel as if I could swear to the way 
cawing. Ay, you may but I un- 


and 


derstand now those lines of Gray’s you used to 
say 80 | : 


A 13 can’t rightly remember what.“ 
| the Tunes lent to them on the second day after 


by one of their 
and Ellinor, watching Monro’s eyes 
otherwise 


E 


Es 


8 


him; and for many a long year she 1 
king that surely some kind fortune 
bg them together again, and all this heart- 
sickness and melancholy estrangement from each 
other would then seem to both only as an ugly 
dream that had passed away in the morning light. 
The dean was an old man, but there was a 


to 


the morning. 
it is pretty nearly the same with church digni- 
taries as with kings: the dean is dead, long live 
the dean! A clergyman from a distant county 
was appointed, and all the Close was astir to 
learn and hear all particulars connected 

him. Luckily he came in at the tag - end of one 
of the noble families in the peerage; so, at an 
rate, all his future associates could learn wi 
tolerable certainty. that he was forty-two years 
married, and with and 


Bo 

All morning long hampers of fruit and flowers, 
boxes from the railway—for by this time East 
Chester had got a railway—shop-messengers, 


hired assistants, passing backward and for- 
ward in the bey Chews: Toward afternoon the 
bustle subsided, the ing was up, the ma- 


tail and every probability as though she were a 
chief actor, instead of only a distant, uncared- 
for spectator of the coming event. Ellinor was 
a little tired, and now 1 ** 

ry interesting going on she n 
to sewing, when she was startled by Miss 
Monro’s exclamation ; 

4 Look, look! here are two gentlemen coming 
along the lime-tree walk! it must be the bride- 
groom and his friend.” Out of much sympathy 
and some curiosity Ellinor bent forward, and 
saw just from the shadow of the trees 
on to the atternoon sunlit pavement Mr. 
Corbet and another, gentleman: the former 
changed, worn, aged, though with still the same 


fine intellectual face, leaning on the arm of the 


talking eagerly. 


hetic 
heart did not believe her words. Hiren hefore 
bright at the d looked out of 
great oriel window of the drawing-room, and 
ushed, and her hand; a 


time. Ellinor’s 
was hidden from sight in the deanery, unheed- 
ing Miss Monro’s eager, incoherent sentefices in 

i apologizing, comforting, and 


file 


— 
\ 


17 


— 


Monro could keep her back. She gave 
son for this of hers; i 
was no arguing the 3 Was in- 
flexible to entreaty, and no one had any author- 
distant 
iss Monro had all sorts 

possible scenes that might come to 


i 


that of any nun. , 
Already Mr. Corbet's name was known 
the parr Po that of a great lawyer; 
i and character far 
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bled. No less than three open-alr 
formed of people who could not get 
He goes on to say: 
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MAncn 14, 1863. 
were many small pieces of patronage in the gift . * 
of the 9 as a small house opening | 1 
. on to the Close, which had formerly belunged, 4 
ex officio, to thé verger, but which was now va- | 2 
cant, ane offered to Miss Monro at a mere | A 
ly nominal rent. Ellinor has By-and-by M; 1 —ç 
her eld and-by Miss Monro formed man a 
| — canon who was older still, and whose death had 
| every tha Say vay 15 ; an J canons, whose children been expected by many, and speculated upon | all went on as as 8 
re * mmr eget ap oo taught, called upon ber with their · wives, and 4 some, any time this last ten years. Canon | pathy pervaded. every individual of the ‘a 
in the The 1 on, & talked over the former deans and chapters, of Holdsworth was too old to show active kindness — ig assembled. No one guessed 4 
pleasure to seeing bim, and whom she had had both a personal and tradi- to any one; the good dean's life was full of | muffled veiled figure, sitting in the sha i 
thoughtful and benevolent deeds. But he was | hind one of the great pillars, was that : 1 
taken and the other left. Ellinor looked out at who had once hoped to stand at the: ORR <4 
the vacant deanery with tearful the last | the same bridegroom as he who cor inn 1 
tender looks at the beautiful bride, her * 
and fairy-like, Ellinor's black and shrouding as : 
h 
whetne on, wouic ‘to the hearts. not or 
have felt his love to his native place, with all its her sweet looks and * * — 2 pak to be offered dgeship 0 
associations and remembrances, or his love for ad her regular attendance at cathedral 2 vacan So he, „ Je and a 
Ellinor the stronger. But he was not put to the : and when they heard of her constant middle-aged A gra divided ¢ atten- ö 
proof; he was only told that he must leave, and, © @ certain parochial school, and of her tion and remark with his lovely’ bride and her . 
seeing Ellinor’s pcan yond at the flea of their one son. The deanery, J 80 quiet an cousin bridemaids. Miss Monro . 
separation, he set to comfort her by every sedate a dwelling of the one old man, was now: e feared for Ellinor; she saw and : 
means in his power, reminding her, with tender to be filled with noise and merriment. Iron asin a mist—a dream ; as some- 4 
choice of words, how necess railings were being placed before three windows, to go through before she could 7 
should remain on the spot, in evidently to be the nursery. In the summer pub- toa of brightness in which l er . 
service, in order to frustrate, licity of open windows and doors the sound of youth, should be ; f 
ence he might have, every project Of Sileration | the busy carpenters was perpetually heard all years of dreami- aan 
in the garden that contai od the dreadful secret. over the Close; and by-and-by wagon-loads of : i 
He persisted in this view, though Ellinor repeat- | furniture and carriage-loads af people began. t 1 
— with pertinacious anxiety, the care which arrive. Neither Miss Monro nor Elli felt , 
. Johnson had taken, in drawing up the lease, themselves of sufficient importance or station to ö 
to provide against any change or alteration be- call on the new-comers, but they were as well | man, dnd with same va 
ing made in the preserit disposition of the house acquainted with the proceedings of the family as | any outbyrst, even by 4 
or grounds, ; if they had been in daily intercourse ; they knew | restraint be needed. When all 4a 
People in general were rather astonished at that tho eldest Mids Beanchatey wes seventeen, the principal personages of the t 
the eagerness Miss Wilkins showed to sell all and very pretty, only one shoulder was higher | filed into the vestry to sign their 3 
\ the Ford Bank furniture. Even Miss Monro than the other; that she was doatingly fond of | the swarm of towns- people were > | 
was a little scandalized at this want of senti- dancing, and talked a great deal in a téte-d-téte, | swiftly as their: individual noti a 
ment, although she said nothing about it; in- ; but not much if her mamma was by, and never | straints of the sacred edifice itted ¶ | | 
dood jattied the stop, by e opened her lips at all if the dean was in the great chards of the “Wedding March” "Ag 
E dsome room; that the next sister was wonderfully clev- | ont from the organ, and the load — 4 
tables and chairs be —1 much out of er, and was supposed to know all the governess | overhead, Ellinor laid her hand in Miss Monro'n. 5 
place and 8 with the oddly-shaped | comed at Miss Monro’s on the occasion could teach her, and to have private lessons in | Take me home,” she said, . And | 
rooms of their future home in East Chester | annual visit by every means in their pow Greek and mathematics from her father; and Mag: Lal ery poate yey Boag oi my 1 
Close. None knew hb strong was the instinct | slept at one of the so on 
of self-preservation, it may almost be called, lived with his two friends, who made a school and the baby girl in arms. oreover, ———— = 
which impelled Ellinor to shake off, at any cost festivity to the best of their means to his honor, Miss Monro, at any rate, could have stood an > i 
of present pain, the incubus of a terrible remem- inviting such of the cathedral clergy as were in cxasalsadion pa to the sunaben Of senteitd ania GREAT UNION MEETING AT 1 
brance. She wanted to go into an unhaunted en deanery, their division of work, and the hours ' EXETER HALL. 1 
a free, unknown country—she felt | the town clergy. ir friends knew well that | of their meals. Presently a very beautiful, a 
haughty-looking appearance We publish on page 172 an illustration of the 
in the Close, and in the dean’s pew. She was Great Ummon axp Emancipation Den — 
his brother, General Beauchamp, come to East on 29th January last. It was one of the largast : 
| Chester to reside for the necessary time before 
The reporter of the J sted News te 
, sm | cathedral by uncle, the new dignitary. But usiastic about the immense crowds that assem- 
r | as callers at the deanery did not see this beauti- a . 
as | ful bridé-elect, and as the Beauchamps had not of 
| their new acquaintances, ittle was known possible, i ee 
meanor. And they were blessed tears | of the of this approaching wed- th tose 
that she shed when Miss Monro, herself weeping | so distant a place; but few knew of his being a | ding beyond the particulars given above. multitude, it was clearly: i to do so when he re- 
bitterly, told her to put her head out of the a yee guest at Miss Monro’s, though his welcome there Ellinor and Miss Monro sat at their drawing- | rred_in a perfectly 7 there, mar: manner to those who 4 
chaise window, for at the next turning of the | was not less hearty than Mr. Ness’s—this was | room window, a little shaded by the muslin cur- — oh ache 22 ͤ 8 
a road they would catch the last glimpse of Ham- Dixon. Ellinor had convinced him that he ins, watching the b tions for the | pation 1 | 
ley — could give her no er pleasure at any time a kind of electric shock 
Late one October evening Ellinor had her first Lee — 
sight of East Chester Close, where. she was to not stop, oh SE ee the me beh 1 
pass the remainder of her life. Miss Monro had | gether the greater part of every day: she taking leaped to their feet with hats and 
been backward and forward between Hamley | him hither and thither to see all the sights that having apparently only waited for some such — | 
and East Chester more than once, while Ellinor | she thought would interest or please him; but „ ater ohtte Gar ) a 
had remained at the parsonage; 80 she had not I they spoke very little to each other during all incident told all that any one could have 4 
* only the pride of proprietorship in the whole of | this companionship. Miss Monro had much | terials for next days feast carried OUL Of | %8 to the feelings and views of the 4 
the beautiful eity, but pomathing of the desire of | more to say to him. She questioned him right | sight. It was to be conelnded that the bride- | de H | 
hospitably welcoming Ellinor to their joint future | and left whenever Ellinor was out of the room. elect was seeing to the packing of her trousseau, | election," — rr * 
at Ford Bank was by the merry multitude of cousins, and was interesting. Mr. 
idly furnis and no mone ed on | that servants were arranging the dinner for toward impassioned (whieh, 7 
garden; that the eldest Miss was | the day or the breakfast for the morrow. So — 
very well married; that Brown had succeeded | Miss Monro had settled it, discussing every de- ment holding a similar meeting; and Repealed | 1 
f to Jones in the haberdasher’s shop. Then she great satisfaction of his auditory, to dispatch s — j 1 
walls near making her next inquiry. the same kind of thing comme ata — 
girls I am to teach. Hark, the great cathedral I suppose Mr. Corbet never comes to the later hour with regard to Stroud, where, also, an mand. * 
clock! How proud I used to be of its great | parsonage now?” pation meeting was being held. These interrupticns, with 4 
boom when I was a child! I thought all the “No, not he. I don't think as how Mr. Ness ——— ———— ——ů oo 4 
other church clocks in the town sounded so | would have him; but they write letters to each to the evening. Ges . — 
shrill and poor after that, which I considered a by * NN N ene old He adds: 4 
Job, ma am, at gardened for Mr. Ness and Desidediy tn 
waited in the parlor when there was company— Newman 32 His voice —— . the —— * 
did say as one day he heered them speaking dance filled easily and perfectly the enermose 4 7 
about Mr. Corbet; and he’s a grand counselor And as his was — —— — — * 1 
now one of them as goes about at assize-time, — 
and speaks in a wig.” 4 
44 A barrister you mean, said Miss Monro. 4 
EL as man 
‘I fe rong so fiagrant as that of robbing a man of himesif 2 
An younger taller man, and —— 4 
other gentleman was doubtless ridegroom, | sell — 2 
walk leads to our front-door; but our back- 4 
rooms, which are the pleasantek, look on to the 4 
Close, and the cathedral, and the lime- tree walk, trembling hands and 8 to the re- 4 
and the deanery, and the rookery,” ports of the various Courts of Law. In them * 
It was a mere slip of a house; the kitchen | she found—at first rarely—the name she sought | gesture replied to . t with much em- om 
* being wisely placed close to the front-do-~. and | for, the name she Ne as if every letter ment, while the other man only took off his 3, 
so reserving he pretty view for the little dimag- were a study. Mr. Losh and Mr. Duncombe almost as if he saw her there for the first ta 
room, out of which a glass-door opened into a At for 2 Mr. Smythe and Mr. J 
small walled-in garden, which had again an en- rbet for the defendant. In a year or two that — — 7 
trance into; the Close. hideous blasphemy to 
the front, — — 
self, because, as i d old associations upbraiding. ihen owly | ow * ih 
with the back of a in the High Street, ful eyes upon Miss Monro' face, and moved ber — err F 
while Ellinor mounted to the pleasant. chamber lips without a sound being heard, and fainted | science and heart of Free England can never wish r 1 
above the tiny drawing-room, Neal eat sad away. In all her life she had never done | ‘nize an empire avowing & — ae a 4 
locked on to the vast and solemn edral, and before, and when she came round she was not —— 
the Were dignified Close. East Chester ; in all probability the persistence 3 2 4 
Cathedral is Norman, with a low massive tower, | TE Dixon wher ness she, who was usually so meek | the very ide of spel am indignity being oMered to the a 
a grand majestié nave, and a choir fall of stately showed during the next twenty-four Lady 
historic tombs. The whole city is ptr ope and the consequence of fever: She re- | of iove over the should ever be contans! by the iy 
decorous a place, that the perpetual daily chants ard solved to be present at the wedding; numbers ara spiracy sguinss 6 
and hymns of praise seemed to sound far and men- she would be unseen, unnoticed in 
wide over the-roofs of the houses. Ellinor soon — at first to bre but whatever befell, go she would, sailed 
became a regular attendant at all the morning of the habit of constant mental reference the tears nor the prayers of Miss | Queen or against slavery by the last sentence. 1 
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THE WRATH OF MISTRESS 
ELIZABETH GWYNNE. _ 


In ‘the days when King George III. was still a 


blooming young prince, the family of the Gwynnes, 
after growing less and less numerous for several 
generations, came to be represented by two broth- 
ers. The elder raled, as his ancestors: ruled be- 
fore him, in the ancestral manor. The younger 


adopted the traditionary career of the cadets of hi. 


|» house, and served in the army. Both 


by a fall from his horse. The Squire’s lady pre- 
_ | sented him with an heir, and ſtve years afterward 


2 * 


11 


* 
* 
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2 from the more recent invasion of Torbay. 


‘Vicar, and loved the 


F 


BRE 
1555 

it 
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powder) and down to sprout on 
s of his boys... His on son Horace went 
Christchurch, and was then sent to Paris. The 
was committed to the care of a great 


Fa 


y who had known the old Squire at St. James’s. 
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He had noticed at the 11 be He * 
— Mr. Horace himself thought 


Paris a charming a 


the notions of a Roman on the subject of the stage, 
and would never have acknowledged the celébrated 
comedian of his name as a kinswoman, even if she 
had honestly raised herself to fame by her acting, 
and not by—by other means. He did net Hun the 
idea of his boy’s * audience of 


a Queen had capered 
at his side. Indeed, was it well for the queen so 
to her most Christian Majesty's leisure ? 


compelled to ignore him. He had imbibed the 
strangest ideas, and was with the most 
unnéticeable people. He openly profeased 
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| al Personage had appeared as a Grisette 
SSS ogether pleasant to the Squire. Hei had 
— to speed the last sigh of his wife, and wel- — SS 
come’ the first smile of his son, and was then killed i | 1 
N qi 5 news followed. Mr. Horace was seen né more at 
children and the child of his dead brother. — = he 
SS y with the third estate. . Less. openly he became — 
skeptical as to the advantages of movarchy; 
| preserving the principles | 
0 == — == toast in a strange land, he was suspected 
| = acquainted: with men who. thought: little 
— 
— He was equitable 1 in if 
in his with his tenants, and“ ne'er forgot y, * 
774 \ 2 Ile. He had still his ephew 
* 7 we times over his not immodorate e 
N * re Gwynne was bold and 1 
vse! 
it wan hoped. that under the auspices of Madame 7 such Friends as were the Squire and his . 
Duchesse de Hamtenhes Mr. Hornee Gwynne | ~ Mistress Elizabeth Gu. at oh years 
would receive that mysterious coat of French pol- —v— of age, was 4 
of Maria Therega’s beautiful ter, For a time — — 488 
the Squire had nothing to of. The Duch- — > — — — tbe J. She . elever . 
ess wrote that the chad the true — 4 
‘ * — 2 


annoyed her. 
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father approach d her love conquered her ragé, 
and she was spc lily calmed. 

This untamable damsel Harry Gwynne had wor- 
shiped with an untiring constancy ever since 
had been old enough to hold any opinions at 
He was a year or two older than his mistress, 
from the days when they 
been, in imperial sense, the mistress, and he the 
slave. He had played with her, and ridden with 

uarreled with her, and obeyed her. H 


venience. All this she had received 
She admitted to herself, if ever she thought 
the matter, that she was very fond of her cousin 
but she was not, on that account, disposed to play 
the meek maiden, waiting modestly for the kerchief 
of the sultan. She used her slave's services 


He could say prettier things than 


Harry, and he “anced a minuet better than — hard- 
I vx, at least, better than Harry, for that more rustic 


gentleman could not dance at all. But he had once 
eraned at a hedge; and, on the whole, his sister 
did not regret his loss.‘ She began to esteem her- 


self the heiress of Gwynne. Papa would do some- 
thing for Harry, of course, independently of the 
fortune left by Harry’s mother; but she would be 
the great lady. 

The Squire said not a word of his intentions, but 


the greater the gulf between him and his son, the 
_ tighter appeared the bond that united him to his 
nephew; and the fonder he grew of his nephew, 
the oftener did his daughter wax wroth with her 


cousin, and indeed with every one else. She was 
but twenty years: .d, but she was a notorious ter- 
magant; and the old housekeeper at the manor 
surmised that she would be the last of her branch 


of the house, for no one would woo so wild a bride 
So one, that is, but Master Harry, and she seemed 
daily less inclined to stoop to the faithful cousin. 


Unless some terrible lesson should tame her, she 
would live a cheerless life. . 

The oftener this willful lady was told to be a 
good child the more pertinaciously she asserted 


ber independence. Poor Harry still worshiped, 


but he received more frowns. than smiles for his 
pains. One day when he was more than ordinari- 
ly definite and demonstrative in his professions of 
attachment, his mistress stamped her little foot and 
vowed he hated him—that her father gave too 
much love to the nephew and too little to his child, 
ang that so far from having any intention of sur- 
rendering her head, she regarded her suitor as the 
chief bar to her earthly happiness. Of course this 
was not true. Of course she loved every hair on 
the head of ber yellow-pated cousin. But the state- 
ments of young ladies are as mysterious as the dis- 


. patches of diplomatists, They use language to 


‘conceal their thoughts, though happily their art is 
not always skillful enough to conceal itself. But 
‘whether it was or was not true, it made Harry 
very miserable. He was in a dilemma. If he 
‘was cold to his uncle, his uncle looked pained. If 
he was not cold to his uncle, he was accused of win- 
ning away a father’s love from the personage whom, 
more than any other, he desired to encircle with all 
love. On the whole, the household was a stormy 
one; but now and then a patch of blue sky smiled 
through the clouds. Bessie forgot her grievances, 
and spent a merry day with her old play-fellow. 
‘These intervals were, however, sorrowfully rare. 
And now the Squire fell ill. The career of his 
son had afflicted him more than had been supposed. 
He was struck with paralysis, and lost the use of 
his lower limbs. Stretched in his bed or on a 
couch, he was dependent on others for his necessi- 
ties and for his pleasures. Harry and his cousin 
vied with one another in unwearied attention, but 
a state of things which ought to have healed all 
breaches seemed to widen the gulf between them. 
When the Squire called for Harry to read him the 
Gazette, or to write a-letter to the bailiff, the fair 
Bessie sulked over her harpsichord. And if, per- 
chance, the Squire said, Bessie, will you write as 
I dictate?” or, Bessie, I am going to be lifted 
into the coach, and to be driven to Minchester,” 
it was, Papa, won't Harry do it better?” or, 


“Papa, Harry knows all about the crops, and will 


be a more amusing companion.” 

These observations were, unlike some others of 
the young lady’s, perfectly true; and the Squire 
‘was gradually and unconsciously beginning to act 
upon them. His great affliction made it hard for 
him to bear with the caprices of his daughter, and 

day after day he became less able to endure Harry 
out of his sight. He was growing prematurely 
old and prematurely peevish, and his exactions 
taxed all the patience of his dutiful nephew. 


Miss Bessie’s temper, too, grew worse instead of 


better. Once she had even flown into a passion 
before her crippled father, and had not been calmed 
by his appealing look. She remembered the day 
‘when she was all in all to her parent, and now she 
was as nothing. Nor were there wanting those 
evil influences of gossip and flattery which are 
never wanting in a court or in a large bousehold. 
There were voices which w „Madam, 
look out for the estate, the Squire’s health is fast 
failing. Will you like to leave the manor, or live 
In it as Master Harry's guest? For to Master 
Harry the Squire will assuredly leave it.” 

At this Mistress Elizabeth Gwynne quite forgot 
that she desired nothing better than to stay at 
Gwynne all her life, with this treacherous Harry, 


both wore frocks she had 


as his wife, and forgot also her firm faith that his 
wishes entirely agreed with her own.. She only 
remembered that she was the daughter of the elder 
branch; that there was a suspicion that she was 
to be disinherited; that—that—indeed she was not 
very clear what. But enough had been said to 
rouse all her rage, and from that day the notion 
of a will never failed to raise the devil at her heart. 
She and her cousin dined daily im ber father’s 
own study. It was the only occasion on which the 
three were long together. On a certain day, in 
the course of the meal, the Squire looked across 
the table contrived to fasten to his couch, and said: 
“ Harry, lad, has Griffiths gone to Minchester ?” 
„He went at ten o’clock, Sir. He rode Brown 
Hanover. He wanted to have Strawberry, but I 
know she isn’t up to his—” | 
„Papa, what have you sent Griffiths to Min- 
chester for? You know I was going to ride over 
this afternoon.” 


Something that Griffiths could do better than 
you, my Bessie,” 

There was a significant look in the invalid’s eyes. 
Harry, what did he go for? Oh! very well. 
If you won't tell me, pray keep your secret !” 

And she cooked her spleen. It was not, indeed, 
a Very merry meal. | 

„Hannah, do you know why Griffiths has gone 
to Minchester ? 

Griffiths, ma’am? Minchester, ma’am? I 
think I heard him say he was going to take a let- 


ter to Mr. Deeds.” 


Now Deeds was the family lawyer. The plot 


was out. The Squire was going to make a will in 


Harry's favor. The despised daughter of the house 
sat brooding in her own room, and her face grew 
very dark. The groom brought round her mare, 
but she said she had changed her mind. She would 
not ride that day. | : 

Late in the afternoon she saw Mr. Deeds and a 
clerk drive up the avenue in a chaise. She heard 


them ushered into her father’s bedroom. The 


Squire had felt weaker than usual, and had re- 
tired to his room immediately after his mid-day 
meal, The noise of the footsteps on the marble, 
and the shutting of the doors, was as oil on fire. 
Elizabeth Gwynne was all but in the last stage of 
passion. She chafed and fumed in her own room 
till suspense became unbearable. She rang a 
hand-bell that summoned a maid, and sent a mes- 


sage. 

4% Tell some of the people to ask Mr. Harry if he 
will speak with me immediately.” 

Presently the girl returned. , 

„Mr. Harry was busy with the Squire and could 
not come.” Had it come to this? Was she, the 
once-loved daughter, to remain silent in her room, 
while her natural father was signing away her pat- 
rimony to her cousin? Had not she a right to be 
with her father? He was doing something impgrt- 
ant or he would not have sent for Deeds. It was 
her plain daty to be with him. 

He shall not do it!—he shall not do it!” she 
muttered between her teeth, and in a violent par- 
oxysm of passion stalked along the eorridor to her 
father’s rooms. As she crossed the hall she met 
Deeds and his acolyte, conducted by a lackey, on 
— way to their chaise. The old lawyer bowed 

ow. 
** Hypocrite !” she hissed, and passed on. 

She flung open her father’s door, When all 
motion had become irksome to him he had taken 
up his quarters in what was called the state bed- 
room on the ground-floor. Queen Anne had passed 
a night at Gwynne, and the room had been sumpt- 
uously furnished for her. On the lofty bed, rich 
with curious needle-work, and canopied by dingy 
plumes, lay the eld @hief of his clan, helpless and 
wan. A fire burned loweringly on the cunning 
smith’s work that lay at the bottom of the huge 
fire-place, and threw a changeful light on the high- 
backed chairs, the black cabinets, the heavy hang- 
ings, and the painted ceiling of the great gloomy 
room. At the side of the bed stood a table littered 
with pens and writing materials. An extinguished 
taper still poisoned the air. At the foot of the bed 
stood Harry, holding in his hand a clean, new 
parchment document, folded, tied, and sealed. 


All her fears were then realized. She was the | 
despised and disinherited dependent. There lay 


‘the father who had abandoned her. There stood 
the scheming villain who had ousted her from her 
own. Her cousin stood still for an instant, startled 
by her sudden appearance, and awed by the white 
passion of her face. She strode to where he stood, 
snatched the packet from his hand, and flung it 
into the glowing coals. Ere her cousin had re- 
covered from the shock she had thrust the vellum 
deep into the great fire. He started forward to 
rescue his charge before it was consumed, but she 
stood with outstretched arm before the grate, and 
shrieked in a voice hoarse with rage Robber ! 
robber! robber! Would you rob me of my birth- 
right? You have stolen my father’s love! Would 
you steal my inheritance too? Stand back, Sir; 
you shall not touch it! My father never meant to 


Harry, who had stood dumb beneath her torrent 
of abuse, and down whose cheeks two hot tears of 
gentle pity for her, and utter anguish for self, were 
slowly trickling— Harry looked round at the 
Squire too. He was sitting up in his bed; his 
arms were stretched out, and his hands were clasp- 
ing and unclasping themselves in the air, while his 
lips mumbled in vain, and bis eyes seemed to burn 
to speak. So he sat for a minute, his children rush- 
ing to his side and seizing his hands. It seemed 
as though his brow would crack in the agony of de- 
sire to speak. For a moment the eyes shone with 
a brighter lustre in the flickering flame of the burn- 


ing packet, his mouth made a convulsive effort t 


form a word, and he fell heavily back on his pillow, 


dead. 

There was an awful silence for a space, and then 
Elizabeth burst forth in a wail of sorrow and re- 
morse. She had killed her father. She had bet- 
ter die to join him. | 


Kill me, kill me, Harry !” she shrieked. But 
the utter desolation of grief chat was expressed in 
her cousin's face silenced her own sobs. Kneeling 


room ?” 


dull stupor to her oom. Harry alone knew the 
truth: He saw her laid on her bed and in the 


grief and the many duties he had to perform. 
In the morning the old housekeeper came to him 


slept a little MA the night, and was calm now. She 
wished to see her cousin. She received him with 
great gentleness, and as one who had had her life- 
lesson. She knew that no apology could atone for 
what she had said and done. She trusted her 
grief would be sufficient punishment. She could 
not insult her 
presence after 
after the funeral 
Griffiths had promised to 
enough to maintain her in decent 
from what her 
money. She should not require much, for she 
should not live long. 

„And, Harry,” she added, when you hear that 
I am dead, will you let me be buried with papa in 
our own church-yard?” She looked him tearfully 
in the face. pe | 

Bessie, Bessie!” he broke out; you go 
away !—you leave Gwynne! It is I that must 
go! It is yours—it is all yours! The will left it 
all to you. O Bessie! How could you—how 
could you?“ But he stopped in the middle of 
his reproach. ‘Bessie, I am come to bid you 


had occurred. Immediate 


hat 
she should leave Gwynne. 


better for us to part.” 


was mistress, and not guest, invited her cousin to 
stay. But he did stay. It was perhapa undigni- 
fied in him; he had surely had warning“ But he 
did stay. He staid some half a century longer; 
and there is no record in the family of his wife ever 
having flown in a rage with her lord. 

When Mr. Deeds had driven over from Min- 
chester he had brought over the draft of a will, 


So he had been ordered ; but he strongly deprecated 
the notion of the Squire’s disinheriting his son for 
what he termed the errors of youth. He had some 
stormy discussion with his client, and at last left 
the house, leaving the will yet unsigned, and de- 
claring that, if Mr. Gwynne was determined, some 
other lawyer must be employed to do the work. 
The Squire immediately signed the will that was 
afterward burned, and Harry’s was the only evi- 
dence that could secure the property to his cousin. 
Before, however, any difficulty could arise as to 
news arrived at Gwynne that Hor- 
ace had been killed in a duel. He had married 
a French lady, who bore him no children, and who, 
at his death, came to reside in London, and was 
= to have made a great impression at Carlton 
ouse. 


Wi devote pages 161, 168, and 169 to illustra- 
tions of the negroes as soldiers. So much ignorant 
‘ prejudice is still entertained in many parts of the 
North to the employment of colored troops that it 
is due to the country that the capacity of the negro 
to drill and fight can not be too strongly insisted 


The picture on page 161@epresents the negro 
learning the use of the Minié rifle. The drill mas- 
ters in the Department of the South report that the 
negroes in the South Carolina regiments evince 


great aptitude at learning the manual of arms. 


The first is from a to the New York Tunes, 
describing the battle, or rather the skirmish of 
Island Mounds, where a detachment of the First 
Kansas Colored Volunteers attacked and routed a 
band of rebels. He says: 
who 


The detachment under Gardner was attacked by the foe, 
swept down like a whirlwind upon it. One volley was 
— —u— coven and then 
this devoted body was separated by the force of sweep- 
ing charge. t thus became a hand to hand en- 
counter of one man to six. e- 
with revolvers, sabres, our men the 
Austrian and sabre-bayonet. The latter is a fearful 
weapon, and did terrible execution in the hands of the mus- 
cular blacks. Six-Killer, the leader of the Cherokee ne- 
gross, fell with six wounds after shooting two men, ba 
neting a third, and laying a fourth hors du combat with 


Mie 
then hurt with a wound. One man de- 
— 32 the was a stunning 
blow from the butt of the rifle, knocking off his horse, 
The negro when approsched, hed bis sabre-bayonet in 
hand, t to fix it on his The man got 
a crashing blow from it on the skull as fell, and then, 
as the other the bayonet was used with effect on 
the nearest horse, the butt of the gun on the next man. 

| . Captain Crew, retaining his position at the head of the 
few men who keep together, retreated with his face to the 
enemy, firing his revolver as he did so. He fell with a 
terrible wound in the but again rose and retreated. 
sa of the he was ordered to 
surrender. *‘ Never!" he shouted, at same time call- 


All these things were said as she was borne in a | 
custody of her women, and then retired to his own | 


and brought tilings of her lady. Elizabeth had 


cousin in his own home with her 
w 


ly 
Mrs. 
with her. She had | 


respectability 
mother had left her for pocket- 


good-by. You would not have me stay! It is 


I can not chronicle the precise words in which |. 
Miss Gwynne, as soon as she was satisfied that she 


unsigned, leaving the whole estate to Elizabeth. 


give up. He then ead with a ballet in his 

body was instantly rified of revolver and watc ough 
his purse was not found. Five minutes afterward rebel | 
who took the watch was 


Governor, etc. 


EFS 


#3 


with inconceivable rapidity, and 
shouting to each other, Never give it up!“? 


THE REBEL GENERAL LEE. 
We publish on page 178 a portrait of the rebel 
General Rosert E. Lez, commanding the rebel 
army on the Rappahannock. It is from a dray- 
ing recently made by Mr. Vizetelly, the corre- 
of the London Illustrated News, and, as 
will be seen, differs very materially from the por- 
traits which are current at the North, which are 
taken from old photographs made before the war. 
Robert E. Lee was born in Virginia about the 
year 1808. He entered West Point, where he re- 
ceived the usual military education at the cost of 
the Government of the United States. He grad- 


uated honorably in 1829, and received an appoint- . 


ment as Second Lieutenant of Engineers. For 
eighteen years he served in the army, drawing the 
-usual pay from the Government, and rising to the 
rank of Major and Lieutenant-Colonel of Cavalry. 
In the Mexican war he was further honored by a 
brevet of Colonel, and on the appointment of Al- 
bert S. Johnston to the command of the Utah ex- 


pedition, Lee succeeded him in command of the. 


Second Cavalry. After filling this honorable and 


agreeable post in the military service of his coun- 


try for several years, he crowned his career by de- 
‘serting his flag at the moment of his country’s 
sorest need. When the Richmond politicians pass- 
ed what they called an Ordinance of Secession, 
Robert E. Lee threw up his commission, and ac- 
cepted the rank of General in the rebel army. 

In Mexico Lee had been Chief of General Scott’s 
Staff, and won high praise for his skill. It was a 
common remark in our army, before the wary that 
„Bob Lee” was the ablest strategist we had. His 


first performances in the rebel army did not con- 


firm his reputation: he was eclipsed for a time by 
both Beauregard and Johnston. After the latter 
was wounded, however, at Fair Oaks, Lee took the 
whole command of the rebel army in Virginia, and 
directed its operations during the seven days’ bat- 
tles before Richmond. He likewise led the rebels 
into Maryland, and commanded them at Antietam, 
and subsequently at Fredericksburg. At present 
he stands very high in their esteem. N 


THE REBEL GENERAL STONE. 
WALL JACKSON. 


WE publish on page 178 a portrait of the famous 
rebel General THomas JEFFERSON JACKSON, bet- 
ter known as Stonewall Jackson, from a recent 
Vizetelly of the London [Uustrated 

ews. 

Thomas J. Jackson was born in Virginia about 
the year 1825, and is consequently about thirty- 
nine years of age. He graduated at West Point 
in 1846, and in the following year accompanied 
Magruder’s battery to Mexico. At Contreras and 
Churubusco he distinguished himself so highly on 
the field that he was brevetted Captain for gallant- 
ry. At Chapultepec he again won laurels, and 
was brevetted Major for gallant and meritorious 
conduct. On his return from Mexico he was for 


some time in command at Fort Hamilton; but in 


1842 he resigned his rank. At the outbreak of the 
rebellion Major Jackson was one of those South- 
erners who were greatly embarrassed to discover 
the true line of their duty. He had married a 
Northern wife, was an honorable and conscientious 
man, and long hesitated what course to pursue. 
It is stated that his father-in-law, a Northern cler- 
gyman, visited him, and urged him to remain faith- 
ful to his country and his flag. They spent several 
hours in prayer together, and Jackson confessed 
that.the struggle was sore. But finally the per- 
nicious doctrine of State Rights, which Jackson, 
like so many other gallant Southrons, had imbibed 
early in life, won the Way: “‘I must go with Vir- 
ginia!” he cried, and plunged headlong into the 
energetic, 
As a re been luck 
and skillful, At Bull Run he won his - 


of Stonewall“ by promising Beauregard that his 


brigade should stand like a wall before the 


enenty ; the promise was kept. e fought Shields 


| 
ip 
— [Manon 14, 1868. 
| UN the ordinary limits of the anger of her sex. But officers, yet, under — — — lg — 
oF i! on the comparatively rare occasicns when her pas- sulted in a complete victory to the negro regiment. | 
BE: aie sion mastered her, her paroxysms of rage were fear- . What I narrate I saw myself, and having witnessed sev- 
i iH} „ ful. Few cared to encounter her, and none to offer down by the side of the bed she hid her head in her | eral engagements since us echelon comment, I know 
opposition. The presence of her father was the hands, and was still. from the official 
71 on influence which stilled her wrath. When her Then came doctors and domestic. Another! The other extract is from the report o 
1 stroke!” Poor Squire; and only five-and-forty.” Colonel Higginson of the First South Carolina Vol- 
1 “And how did Miss Gwynne get to her father’s | unteers (colored), describing an expedition into the 
11 id he know her before he died ?” interior undertaken by him: 
— 
Brigadier General Saxton, Military 
1 77 have the honor to report the safe return 
4 ; | | had broken-in a mare for her; he had planted an 
14 Italian garden for her; be had acted in all things 
1 as one whose existence was ordained for her con- 
4 ° aa magnificent indifference, and rewarded him some- 
ba times with a smile, and sometimes with a fit of 
rage. 
When no more letters came from Paris, and the ä— the 
4 Squire began to act as though he had no son, Mis- but in view 
1 | tress Bessie evidently deemed herself of increased d swifter mo- 
importance. She had never pretended any love 
1 for the disinherited Horace. His airs and graces | [ee a 
— seen them in battle. I find that I myself knew nothing. 
11 There is a fiery energy about them beyond any thing of | 
26 which I have ever read, unless it be the French Zouaves. 
1 * It requires the strictest discipline to hold them in hand. 
N — our first attack on the river, before I got them all 
at the ends of the steam- 
i 
— 
àůIà2i829eDy——— 
| | 
| — — 
— 
NEGROES AS SOLDIERS. 
| 
upon. 
bal 
17 They are more docile than white recruits, and when 
17 once they have mastered a movement they retain 
1 the knowledge perfectly. Similar testimony is 1 | 
17 borne by officers in the West. One of them pre- | 
1 dicts that with proper drill and training the negroes | 
i 1 will be the steadiest rank and file in the world. 
a With regard to their fighting qualities we can | 
a not do better than reproduce the following extracts. | 
| 
121 | 
te | 
| | 
f do it. He does not know what you have made | 
She looked up at her father as she ; and Ed. Lowrey, was attached Dy three men he had 
Fi — ged his and had no time to load again when 
| 
— — | 
| 
| 
. img So the ball dozen negroes around him to die rathe 1 
5 again took i watch from him and brought it into camp. ) 
mt | : 80 ended the battle of Island Mounds, which, though 


+ 


Manon 14, 1868. 


near Winchester, in March, with rather indifferent 
success, But his pursuit of Banks down the Shen- 
andoah Valley 3 successful, and infused 
some heart into the cause. Again, in June, 
his attack on M‘Clellan’s right wing at Mechanics- 
ville his fame among his people. At Cedar 
Mountain his design showed skill, but the steady 
courage of Banks's troops foiled his purpose. 

When Lee invaded Maryland Jackson command- 
li 
fought at Antietam, and again at Fredericksburg, 
but the glory of the latter victory was of course 
appropriated by his superior, General Lee. 

It is beginning to be doubted whether Jackson 
really possesses claims to the reputation he enjoys. 
Some of our officers seem to think he is nothing 
more than a lucky soldier and a good disciplin- 
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It ts one of the most extensive fertile tracts, in an al- 
most level position, and suitable condition for pleasant 
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HARPER'S PICTORIAL HISTORY 
THE GREAT REBELLION 
THE UNITED STATES. 


wardness that the Publishers will be 
55 NUMBER I., | 

Which is introductory to the whole work, gives a his- 
tory of the Colonization of the country which became the 
United States; a condensed sketch of the War of the 


Revolution, showing that Independence was won by‘the 
United Colonies, not by separate ones; that from the 


Slavery Compromises which grew out of 
it, and of the various infractions of these by fanatics and 
| gealots on both sides; an account of the rapid rise of a 
Secession Party, consequent upon the election of Mr. Lin- 
coln, and the feeble measures of Mr. Buchanan ; closing 
with the formal Secession of South Carolina, which fairly 
opened the War. This Number contains the following 


ILLUSTRATIONS : 
Nathaniel Greene. — Horatio Gates. — William Pitt, — 


John B. Floyd. —Isaae Toucey. —John Bell. —Edward 
Everett.—Judge Magrath.— Robert Toombs.—Lewis Cass. 


Messrs. Harper & Broruers are now 
issue of the Numbers of this important NATIONAL WORK, to the Literary 
and Artistic preparations for which many months of labor have been devoted, 
These are now so far advanced that the Publishers are warranted in promising 


that this work will be a thorough, careful, and impartial History 


to commenee the 


of the War; 


based upon a laborious collection and comparison of all accessible materials. 

Numbers I. and II. are now printed; Numbers III. and IV. will be ready 
in a short time, These four Numbers are a fair specimen of the character and 
execution of the whole work. Succeeding Numbers are in such a state of for- 
able to issue them regularly and rapidly. 
| NUMBER IL 


Details at length the circumstances connected with the 


 JLLUSTRATIONS: | 
Portraits of the Federal Officers at Fort Sumter.—Fort 


at Fort Sumter.—The Prayer at Sumter, Doc., 26, 1860. 


—Fac-simile of the Superscription and Frank of Senator 


2 —John Jay.—Patrick Hen- States Sloop of War Brooklyn.”—Lieutenant General 
ry. — Charles Cotesworth Pinckney. — Fac-simile of the Winfield Seott.— The Steam-ship ** Star of the West. 
Declaration of Independence.—Jchn C. Calhoun.—Ste- Firing on the “Star of the West” from the South Car- 
phen A. Douglas. Henry Clay. — James Buchanan. olina Battery on Morris Island, January 10, 1960. — 
John Brown.—John C. Breckinridge.—Howell Cobb.— The First Flag of Truce. — Governor Pickens. —Jeffer- 


son Davis.—Alexander 


H. Stephens. David E. Twiggs, 
Abraham Lineoin., 


tion. 
h Number will contain 24 pages, 


‘Twenty-five Cents. 
One Dollar. 


MODE AND TERMS OF PUBLICATION. | 
The work will be issued in Numbers, as rapidly as is consistent with thorough and careful 
The Publishers hope to be able to issue two Numbers each month. | 


of the size of Harpers Wi 
and printed in the best manner, from large and legible type. eekly, profusely illustrated 


rice of each Number, containing matter equivalent to an ordinary volume, gill be 
Four Numbers (Nos. I., II., III., and IV.) will be sent by mail, post-paid, upon the re- 
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A Reliable Article for Domestic Use! cok 
ANDREWS’ YEAST POWDER has been in con- 2 
stant use for twelve years, and is the most useful eom- 
Ths, quality (of ‘this Yeast Powder ij sever changed, Investment of Fort Sumter; the commencement of de- An Gold Pens 14 Cardis and Warranted. 
sales are half a ere, cided action by Mr. Buchanan, after his Cabinet had been All of the above list of Goods will be sold for one dolar I 143 
first we were a Nation in fact, though not in form; | the Formation of a Confederate Provisional Government; gard to choles, and sent by aiail, thus giving all « fair Wy 
and that we never attained prosperity until a National | the Inauguration of Mr. Lincoln; his Inaugural Address, | chance. AEN see what + 
| rr " Govennument, not a mere Confederacy, was formally in- and the early Measures of his Administration; dosing | you can have, then it is at your option to send one ay 
Anpaews' Yeast Powder, and use no other, ; then 
| if you want „Tun Best.” Manufactured and sold whole. | ®¥gurated. This is followed by a full narration of the | with the Bombardment and Evactation of Fort Sumter, | “st article for forward- 43 
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